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Notes. 
CHARLES POVEY. 

On paying a visit to the Probate Office lately, 
I had the curiosity to look up the last will and 
testament of this “extremely foresighted, thought- 
ful, but eccentric man,” as he is styled in the new 
edition of Lowndes, and carried away in my me- 
mory as much of the curious contents as it would 
carry; particularly the fact, that the testator di- 
rected its publication in the daily papers twice 
within a month after his decease, which appears 
to have occurred on April 2, 1745." At the Mu- 
seum to-day I sought and discovered the docu- 
ment in the London Daily Post of the 1st and 8th 
July of that year; but on perusal, found it de- 
nuded of much of its Povian peculiarities. How- 
ever, I made a jotting, and now send the same 
for your inspection. If deemed of sufficient in- 
terest, it may obtain a place in the columns of 
“N. & Q.”: for it serves to identify a few ex- 
traordinary books that sometimes tall into the 
hands of the collector of oddities, and lead to 
queries about their author,—Povey’s works being 


privately, or irregularly published, and many of 


them anonymous. In the earlier part of his life, 
Povey was in a constant state of warfare with 
authorities of all kinds. The government deprived 
him of the advantage of his Halfpenny Carriag 

* Charles Povey died on May 4, 17 


D. 
4 


13, age nil 
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scheme ; the Excise stripped his brewery at Hamp- 
stead of its utensils for their duty; his partners in 
his own invention of the Sun Fire Office, wheedled 
him out of the concern, by which he lost a for- 
tune; the magistrates imprisoned him, with his 
servants, for writing his two large octavos—the 
Meditations and Holy Thoughts—rambling treatises 
eulogistie of King William and the Revolution, 
and abuse of the Highflyers: these, and many 
more of his grievances, are set forth at large in 
his English Inquisition, 1718, and his English 
Memorval, 1737. The first an appeal to the na- 
tion, and the last a representation to Parliament, 
unsuccessfully claiming indemnification for the 
sacrifices he had made for the public benefit. 
With his literary contemporaries he was in no 
better odour. John Dunton says, “Povey not 
only steals my projects, but reprints those very 
questions and answers I formerly published in 
The Athenian Oracle,’ in his General Remark 
upon Trade; which last publication was in rivalry, 
I think, of Defoe. He envied the popularity 
of Addison and Steele, and clumsily imitated the 
Spectator and Tatler in his Visions of Sir Heister 
Ryley; in his Virgin in Eden, he attacks Pamela ; 
and, indeed, managed to render himself so un- 
popular that another of his complaints is, that the 


false wits were down upon every move he made, 


“taking the liberty to brand me with the odd 
characters of Maggot, Projector, Madman, or worse 
titles.” Povey was, nevertheless, a man before 
his age in some respects, and crude though some 
of them may be, suggested many social improve- 
ments; professing a large philanthropy, and 


very latitudinarian views upon religious mat- 
ters. Our subject was, moreover, an outrageous 


egotist; his works being filled with the most 
amusingly self-complacent examples of what he 
had done “to promote virtue, loyalty, wit, honour, 
truth, and moderation; and to extinguish vice, 
rebellion, bribery, pride, and ambition:” to say 
nothing of his magnified labours to ameliorate 
the condition of the poor, both physically and 
mentally. All of which can only, however, be 
effectively maintained by a cordial reception, and 
a large demand by the public for his works!* The 

[* Charles Povey must have been a most voluminous 
writer, as he tells us that “ the large 4to and 8vo volumes, 
with other small treatises and pieces I have writ, exceed 
six hundred in number!” (English Inquisition, 1718, 8vo, 
p. 8.) Alas! how few of them are known to the present 
generation of bibliographers. A recent glance over the 
Registers at Stationers’ Hall enables us to spot two works 
by this prolific writer which appear unknown :—1. 4 
Memorial of the Proceedings of the late Ministry and Lower 
House of Parliament, entered Dec. 15,1714. 2. The Eng- 
lish Parliament represt nted in a Vision; this work was 
entered on March 7, 1714-5, at the same time as An Jn- 
quiry into the Miscarriage of the Four last Years’ Reign, 
noticed in our 2"¢ S. i. 322. Some interesting particulars 
of Povey will be found in Park's Hampstead, 4to, 1814, 
p. 156.—Ep. ] 
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suppressions in this printed will illustrate some 
of these points in the testator’s character. His 
comments upon the dole to the widows, for ex- 
ample, inform us that he has been labouring all 
his life to reconcile religious sects; as far at least 
as to secure the Christian virtue of cordial co- 
operation in works of mercy and charity, of which 
he furnishes a practical proof. It is to be feared, 
however, that the literary gift which accom- 
panied the pecuniary one must have been dis- 
tasteful to both Church and Meeting-house—the 
orthodoxy of their widows being endangered 
thereby: for Povey, like some moderns, roundly 
rejects the belief of material fire in his Tophet :— 
with him, the torments after death are the im- 
material stings of a guilty conscience. Again, the 
persecutions which Povey met with from unjust 
judges, false witnesses, Xc., &c., all come afresh 
into the poor old man’s mind when settling his 
worldly affairs, at the age of threescore years and 
ten; and his early cantankerous spirit returns to 
the charge, with an appeal to his Maker that he 
is innocent of the crimes they attempted to fix 
upon him: accompanied by a special denounce- 
ment against one Ladd, a judge or magistrate— 
one of the most viralent of his enemies. — 

The affair of the Sun Fire Office, too, comes 
again under review; and an intimation that, if his 
annuity from that flourishing concern is not con- 
tinued after his death, the proprietors will forfeit 
their claim to be men of honour. 

The widows and children, as well as the per- 
jured and vile incendiaries who had embittered his 
existence, had intimation during his lifetime: a 
paragraph in his 7orments announcing, that his 
benevolence to the first, and his remembrance of 
the last would be found in his Last Will and 
Testament ; which he there says he had directed 
to be printed, not out of vanity, but to set his 
character in its true light; but we have seen that 
this rod in pickle for his enemies was suppressed 
in the copy for the public eye. 

Except naming a brother, I nowhere observe 
that Povey mentions his family. Was he a son, 
or otherwise related, to Thomas Povey, who held 
a public office in the time of Charles I. ?—whose 
house, and style of living “did surpass all that 
ever I did see of one man in all my life,” says the 
envious Pepys. 


The Copy of Mr. Povey’s will, published according to his 
own desire. 


“ In the name of God, Amen. I, Charles Povey, of the 
parish of St. Mary Whitechapel, in the county of Middlesex, 
Gent., being aged and infirm in body, but of sound and per- 
fect mind, memory, and understanding (praise be given to 
Almighty God forthe same), and considering the certainty 
of my death, and the uncertainty (of the time) thereof, do 
therefore, for the avoiding controversies after my decease, 
make, publish, and declare this to be my last will and 
testament, in manner and form following (that is to say): 





first, and principally, I recommend my soul to the mercies 
i 


of God, believing I shall certainly rise again to life eternal 
through the merits and mediation of Jesus Christ my 
Saviour and Redeemer ; my body I commend to the earth, 
to be decently buried by my executors hereinafter named, 
in the parish church of St. Mary, Newington Butts, in 
the county of Surrey, in the same grave wherein my late 
wife Ann Povey now lieth interred: and as for and con- 
cerning the disposal of all such worldly estates and effects, 
which it has pleased God of his great goodness to bestow 
upon me, I give, devise, and bequeath, the same as fol- 
loweth: and first, I will and order that only four or five 
mourning coaches and one hearse, shall be employed at 
my funeral, and that my pall shall be supported by six 
gentlemen whom my said executors shall think fit to ap- 
point. Item, I give and bequeath unto Mr. Obadiah Jones 
of the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, London, all my land 
lying and being at Cheagle, near Boos in Staffordshire. 

also give and bequeath to him, the said Obadiah Jones, 
all that which will descend of right belonging to me, after 
the decease of Dorothy Povey, widow of my late brother 
Josiah Povey, deceased ; who was minister of Rodom and 
Kescom, near Lewes, in Sussex. Item, I give and be- 
queath to and for the use of the parish of St. Mary, New- 
ington, aforesaid, my great organ, being 5 feet in depth, 
6 feet in front, and 94 feet in height: containing three 
sets of keys; Mr. Aaron Davis, an organ maker, having 
contracted and agreed with me to make, or cause the said 
organ to play six several Psalm tunes, and four volun- 
taries, and to perform the same from time to time at 
pleasure, without any person playing upon the keys 
thereof; as also the bellows of the said organ, to move 
and perform the same by clockwork. Item, I give and 
bequeath fifteen guineas for, or towards, the erecting and 
setting up the said organ in the said parish church, and 
for other uses which shall and may be necessary to or for 
the ornament thereof. Item, I give and bequeath to and 
for the use of the Charity School of the said parish, fifty 
guineas. Item, I will and direct that my said executors 
shall, on every Saturday during the space of six months 
next after my decease, give to the poor of the parish of 
Whitechapel aforesaid 100 penny loaves. Item, I give 
and devise to 100 poor tradesmen’s widows, who shall be 
arrived at the full age of forty-five vears, each one guinea 
a-piece. Item, I give and bequeath to 100 poor ministers’ 
widows, of the like ages, five guineas a-piece ; and I give 
and bequeath to each of the said 200 widows, one book of 
my treatise, intitled The Virgin in Eden, or, the State of 
Innocence; and one book each of my other treatise, in- 
titled Torments after Death, upon Atheism and Charity. 
And I do direct and appoint that the said 200 widows 
shall be chosen in manner following (that is to say): 
the morning preachers who reside in and about London, 
and consecrate bread and wine of the parish churches of 
St. Mary Whitechapel, St. Botolph-without, Aldgate, 
St. Thomas’s, St. George’s, and St. Mary’s, Newington, 
aforesaid ; each of the said divines to nominate ten minis- 
ters’ poor widows of the Church of England, and ten 
tradesmens’ widows of the same Communion ; and each 
of the said is to produce a certificate under the hand of 
one of the aforesaid clergymen, whereby it shall be suffi- 
ciently certified that they know and believe such widows 
to be reduced, and to be of sober conversation, and to 
have no settled income whatsoever: and the other 100 
poor widows shall be chosen by the ministers of the Meet- 
inghouses under named (that is to say): that of Dr. 
Watts, in Duke’s Place; Mr. Denkam (?), in Old Gravel 
Lane, Houndsditch ; Mr. Wilson, in Prescot Street, Good- 
man’s Fields; Mr. Read, near Guy’s Hospital ; and Mr. 
Oldfield’s, near Deadman’s Place, Southwark: each of 
the said ministers to nominate ten Dissenting ministers’ 
widows and ten tradesmen’s widows, of the same persua- 
sion ; each and every of which said widows to produce a 
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certificate signed by one of the said ministers, in the same 
form as those of the Church of England above-named ; 
and I order and appoint all and every the said legacies to 


be paid within the space of four months next after my | 





decease. Item, I give and bequeath unto J S , of 
the parish of Aldgate aforesaid, Gent., twenty guineas, to 
be paid him on delivering up to my said executors a bond 











and assignment from me, unjustly detained by and 
, clear of all charge except law expenses. Item, I 


sive and bequeath unto A I——, of the parish of 
St. Giles’s-in-the-Field, widow, the like sum of twenty 
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guineas, to be paid to her on the delivery of the said bond | 


and assignment, upon the forms and conditions aforesaid. 
Item, I order and appoint Thos. James, now or late of the 
parish of St. Clement Danes, to be sole proprietor of all 
my copies of the several treatises here under-mentioned 
(being my works, that is to say): The Meditations of a 
Divine Soul, price 4s.; Holy Thoughts on God made 
Man, price 4s.; The Visions of Sir Heister Ryley, 
price 2s. 6d.; The Treatise of Trade and Employing the 
Poor, price 1s. 6d.; the treatise entitled The Virgin in 
Eden, or State of Innocency, price 1s.; and the treatise 
entitled Torments after Death upon Atheism and Charity, 
price 6d.; with all and every other copies whatsoever 
heretofore wrote and published by me; the testator, upon 
this condition, that he the said Thos. James, his executors, 
administrators, and assigns, do and shall well and truly 
pay, or cause to be paid, 1s. 6d. out of every pound or 
20s., which he or they shall receive and take by sale of all 
and every, or any, of the said copies: 9d. out of every 
pound to be paid to the rector (for the time being) of St. 
Mary’s, Newington Butts, aforesaid ; and the other 9d. 
to be paid to Dr. Guyse, the elder Dissenting minister at 
the Meeting-house in Broad Street, London, or any other 
minister (for the time being) of the same congregation ; 
the said monies to be by them (according to their discre- 
tion) distributed to and amongst poor ministers’ widows 





of their own persuasion, who shall not have received any | 


benefit by or under this my will. And the said Thos. 
James is to pay to my said executors a certain price, to 
be agreed upon between him and me, at or before the time 
of my executing this my will, for all the printed copies 
which are now in my possession of two of the said trea- 
tises entitled, The Virgin in Eden and Torments after 
Death ; and shall sell and dispose of all reprinted copies 
thereof, before he shall be entitled to demand or receive 
the said several copies hereinabove devised to him ; and 
all the rest and residue of estate, real and personal, of 
what nature or kind soever, after my debts and funeral 
expences, and the above legacies are fully paid and satis- 
fied, I will appoint the same to be fairly divided into 
three equal parts. Two-third parts, or shares whereof, I 
give, devise, and bequeath to my niece Eliz. Smith, 
widow, now living with me ; and the other third part, or 
share thereof, 1 give and bequeath unto Margaret Stringer 
of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, widow. And I do hereby make, 
order, constitute, and appoint my said niece Eliz. Smith, 
and the said Margaret Smith, joint executrixes of this my 
last will and testament. And lastly, I do hereby revoke and 
make void all former wills by me at any time heretofore 
made; and do declare this present writing, contained in 
three sheets of paper, to be my last will and testament. 
And I do order and direct my said executors, within 
one month after my decease, to cause the same to be 
ptinted twice in one of the daily papers. In witness 
whereof I, Charles Povey, the testator, have, to the bot- 
tom of the first and second sheets of this my will, set and 
subscribed my name ; and the third, and last sheet, have 
subscribed and set my hand and seal this 13th January, 
in the year of our Lord, 1742, and in the 16th year of the 
reign of our Sovereign Lord George the Second, by the 
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Grace of God of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, 


Defender of the Faith, &c, 
“CHARLES POVEY. 


Signed, sealed, published, and declared by the said 
Charles Povey, the testator, as and for his last will 
and testament, in the presence of us ; who, in his pre- 
sence, have set and subscribed our names as witnesses 
thereto, the day and year last above written : 

(Signed) “Jonn Dopp, 
Resecca NewrTon, 
SusANNAH Lowe.” 
London Daily Post, Friday, 1st and 8th July, 1743. 


A. G. 


= 


Shakspeariana. 
NEW SHAKSPERE EMENDATION. 

In Mr. J. A. Heraud’s new work, Shakspere, 
His Inner Life, he has ventured with some confi- 
dence to submit a suggested reading of a passage 
in Julius Cesar, Act I. Se. 1, which has long been 
regarded as corrupt. Coleridge, he tells us, had 
noticed the line — 

“For if thou path, thy native semblance on,” 
and had set it down as a misprint or a miscript ; 
asking the pertinent question, ‘‘in what place does 
Shakspere (where does any other writer of the 
same age?) use path as a verb for walk?” His 
own reading was put for path, ingenious, but, as 
we shall see, involving one objection. But Mr. 
Heraud, who is entitled to respectful hearing if 
only on the ground of having been Coleridge’s 
friend and disciple, goes further than the master. 
He says, “ To me it is clear that the line contains 
two errors. It should have run — 

“ For if thou pall thy native semblance o’er,” 
and supports it by an allusion to the context, “ their 
faces buried in their cloaks.” 

“It is to this statement,” he says, “ that Brutus refers 
in the line in question, which simply means that if the 
conspirators come with ‘ their faces buried in their cloaks’ 
their conspiracy will be naturally suspected ;—that the 
true mode of concealment is to let their naked faces (their 
| *native semblance”) be seen, and only to ‘hide’ the 

‘ monstrous visage ’ of conspiracy in ‘ smiles and affability.’ 
With this interpretation the passage reads intelligibly 
enough, and the line as amended falls naturally into its 
proper place.” 


8 


Now, is this so? I think not. 

Let us examine the passage. Let us reduce it 
to simple prose, and see the result. Speaking in 
the language of every-day life, Brutus would have 
said, “O conspiracy ! Do you fear to show your 
brow by night? Where then by day will you 
find a cavern dark enough to hide its monstrosity ? 
Best seek none. ‘ Hide it in smiles and affability :’ 
for if you appear in your native semblance, not 
hell itself is black enough to hide you.” 

Now, in this view of the passage, the text of 

| Shakspere as it stands, perfectly accords if we 
grant the use of path in the sense of walk, 
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With this also Coleridge’s emendation is con- 
sistent, having only this objection, that conspiracy 
can hardly be required in strict sense to “ put on” 
what is “native ” or natural to it. 


But how does it fare with my friend Heraud’s | 


reading ? ; 

Passing over his substitution of the conspirators 
for the abstract conspiracy (wholly indefensible as 
it seems to me), how does the passage read as he 
would amend it ? — 

“O, then by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To hide thy monstrous visage ? Seek none, conspiracy. 
Not “ conspirators.” ] 
Hide it in smiles and affability.” 
Why? 
“ For if thou pall thy native semblance o’er.” 
That is, as Mr. Heraud tells us, “if thou ‘ hide’ 
thy ‘monstrous visage ’ in ‘smiles and affability,’” 
what will happen ? — 
“Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee.” 
No! Shakspere could not have meant to say that. 
If thou hide thyself Erebus is not dim enough to 
hide thee? Impossible! Adopt Mr. Heraud’s read- 
ing, and the sequence should have been :— 
“ Not even Heaven itself has light enough 
To reveal thee.” 
The fact is, Mr. Heraud has stumbled through 


fallacy in natural history” still “prevalent among 
| our neighbours of Fatherland,” they call the 
| lamprey Newnaugen; and this is a wonderful proof 
that Shakspeare was in Germany. One might 
almost be pardoned for exclaiming with Mr. Bur- 
chell, “ Fudge!” Let Mr. Beri’ refer to Halli- 
well’s Glossary, and he will find that calling the 
lamprey “ Nine eyes” is as much a “ peculiar fal- 
lacy” in England as in Germany; and forgive me, 
Mr. Editor, if I add, that but for your well-known 
“ proclivities” to the theory of Shakspeare’s visit to 
Germany, I suspect we should have been spared 
Mr. Bext’s far-fetched and illogical attempt to im- 
prove a passage in Shakspeare rendered sufficiently 
intelligible by Malone’s simple emendation “ aye” 
for “ air’’—the aye-remaining lamps.” R. A. 


“A Disu or Carraways” (Hen. IV., Part IL 
Act V. Se. 3.) — This passage has given rise to 
some amusing comments. Warburton was justly 
ridiculed for a note, which simply stated that in 
the sixteenth century the French were very fond 
of lozenges. Whereupon Goldsmith, with an air 
of authority, observed, that “ the dish of carraways 
here mentioned was a dish of apples of that name.” 

Steevens, after giving four quotations to show 
that carraways were not apples, but some kind of 
comfit, added: “There is a pear, however, called 











confounding the “ native semblance ” of conspiracy 
with the naked faces of the conspirators, and the 
lection which this has induced him to offer is in 
consequence, in my judgment, wholly inadmis- 
sible. 

One word more. I do not with Halliwell and 
Knight defend path. I think the solitary use of | 
the word as an active verb in this passage lays it 
open to suspicion; but walk (with a comma after 
it) clearly gives sense, and any one who will write 
the two words in the style of the sixteenth cen- 
tury writing, beginning the w with a tail, and 
ommtting to cross the ¢, will see that they are suffi- 
ciently alike to have deceived the eye of scribe or 
printer. W. Sawver. 

54, Crowndale Road, Oakley Square, N. W. 


Passage tn “ Pertcies” (3 8S. vii. 236.) — In 
the name of common sense what can your corre- 
quat, Wituiam Beri, mean by saying that 
the passage from Pericles which he quotes — 

“ The air-remaining lamps, the belching whale "— 
isan additional proof “of our great poet’s intimate 
knowledge and consequent residence in Germany ”’? 
Will Mr. Betr forgive me for saying, that as he 
has not produced one tittle of evidence to show 
that “lamps” means “lampreys,” I do not accept 
that interpretation? But not content with as- 
suming that “lamps” is put for lampreys, MR. 


a carraway.” In a later note he cites a passage 
from Cogan’s Haven of Health (1595), which, as 
he truly states, ‘settles the question.” The old 
physician, with droll plainness of speech, says : — 

“ Howbeit, we are wont to eate carawaies or biskets, or 
some other kind of comfits or seeds, together with apples, 


| thereby to breake winde ingendred by them; and surely 


it is a very good way for students.” 


Is it worth while to add another quotation, to 
corroborate this from Cogan? William Vaughan, 
in his Directions for Health, §c. (4to, London, 
1626, 6th edition), says : — 

“ Apples, suffered to grow to their maturity and per- 
fection, surpass all other fruits whatsoever, if they be eaten 
in winter with carraways or comfits.” 

JAYDEE. 


Passage From “ Macsern.”—A_ correspon- 
dent, B. T., in your number of April 1, under the 
above heading writes, that “in old English dic- 
tionaries, probably in Bailey’s, the word blonket, 
which means a thunder-cloud, is given ;” and he 
suggests that this may be the original reading of 
the passage in Lady Macbeth’s soliloquy (so long 
disgraced by the unquestionable corruption of 
blanket). I should be obliged to B. T. to inform 
me in what dictionaries the word blonket, with the 
interpretation he gives to it, is to be found. It is 
not in Bailey’s; and the only one in my possession 
which contains it is that of Ashe, who calls it 





BELL proceeds to point out that, as “a peculiar 


“an incorrect spelling of blanket.” 
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Ts it a provincialism, or has it been employed 
by any known author of any date, or is there any 
reasonable probability that Shakspeare could be 
cognizant of it ? 

I ask these questions because, if it can be shown 
that it is a word which an audience in the reign 
of King James L would have understood in the 
sense of “thunder-cloud,” it appears to me to 
solve the long vexed question; and, by the change 
of a single letter, supply an image at once correct 
and dignified,—qualities in which the word blanket 
is so offensively deficient. G. K. 


“Twrirra Nieut,”’ Act II. Se. 3 (sub fin.) — 
“Call me cut.” 


I do not know whether any of your readers are 
acquainted with the boyish game still in vogue in 
Cumberland, and with which I have been for 
many years familiar. It will throw, I think, 
some light upon the phrase above quoted. The 
game, or whatever it may be called, is conducted 
thus. Two boys of equal years and strength are 


pitted against each other; lots are drawn by | 


means of two unequal straws or slips of paper, 
and the boy who draws the longest piece, if he 
wish to fight his schoolfellow calls him “cut; ” 


the other, if in the same mind, retorts “ Jack- | 


hazel,’ —then the mélée commences. 

I cannot doubt that Sir Andrew’s “ instinct” 
would have brought him well out of the difficulty, 
though he had called Sir Toby “cut,” and left 
him “to take it how he would;” in fact to re- 
turn or not “Jack-hazel.” In calling “cut” 
sometimes happens that a lad who wishes to stand 
well with his schoolfellows, but does not care to 
fight, spells the word deliberately “ c-u-t ” (which 
is not a challenge until every letter is pronounced 
to a “t”), in order that he may have time to 
calculate whether his antagonist will fight or not. 
Does this throw any light upon the mysterious 
letters in the fifth scene of this act? “Her C’s, her 
U’s, and her T’s: why that? ” 

J. WETHERELL. 

Middlesbro’. 


Curn.—The word cue occurs twelve times in the 
i Shakspere, and once in the plural number. 
n the voluminous edition of 1803 we have six 
notes in illustration of its meaning, two of which 
I must transcribe : 


“ Had you not come upon your cue.| This expression is 
borrowed from the theatre. The cue, queue, or tail of a 
speech, consists of the last words, which are the token for 
an entrance or answer. To come on the cue, therefore, is 
to come at the proper time.” —JoHNson [1765. v. 297.] 

“ Cues and all.| A cue, in stage cant, is the last words 
of the preceding speech, and serves as a hint to him who 
is to speak next.”—G. Stevens [1790, ii. 484.) 


it | 





| Johnson and Steevens report correctly the stage 
cant of their times, which is also that of our time, 
but how was the word cve understood when Shak- 
| spere flourished? On that point we have no in- 
formation, unless we rely on Quince the carpenter 
and Bottom the weaver—entertaining fellows, no 
doubt, but quite inadmissible as authorities on 
philological matters. I shall therefore produce 
| the sober decision of a learned grammarian of the 
year 1634; 


“Q. A note of entrance for actors, (because it is the first 
letter of quando, when,) showing when to enter and speak.” 
Charles ButTier, M.A. 


In confirmation of the statement of Butler, I 
add examples from the best authorities now at 
| hand; the first, from the quarto edition in photo- 
| lithography, and the others from the excellent re- 
| print of the folio of 1623, published by Mr. Lionel 
Booth : 

“ Beatrice. Speake Counte, tis your Qu.” 

Much adoe, 1600. 
“ Ford. .. . The clocke giues me my Qu, and my as- 
surance bids me search.” — M. W. W. 
“ Mi. Ford. .... Mistris Page, remember you your Qu.” 
M. W.W. 
. - » Now wee speake vpon our Q.” 
Henry V. 
“ Buck. Had you not come ypon your Q my Lord. 
Richard Ill.” 


Botton CoRNEY. 


“ Mountjoy. 


Barnes. 


Brerroerapnic (3" S, vii. 297.) —The Shak- 
speriana of Mr. Isaac Reed, in 9 volumes. This 
lot was purchased by lord Spenser at 232 The 
copy of the Bibliotheca Reediana whence I de- 
rive this information has been just thirty years 
in my possession, and was priced by Mr. Alexan- 
der Chalmers. The prices are thus authenticated : 
“ Twelve copies of this catalogue were printed on a 
large paper, and given by the auctioneers to the par- 
ticular friends of Mr. Reed. The prices here are 
copied from one of these. A.C. March 1809.” 


30LTON CoRNEY. 





ASSUMPTION OF ARMS. 


I want to provoke a little discussion on a fresh 
| branch of a subject often already treated of in the 
| columns of “ N, & Q.” 

I set out with two propositions : — 

1. All cognizances, devices, or armorial bear- 

ings were, I apprehend, originally adopted at the 
| faney of their bearers; 1. e. arms existed long before 
their multiplication gave birth to Heralds (in the 
Doctors’ Commons sense of the word), and were, 
in all such cases, “arms of assumption,” of which 
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the college became, at some latter epoch, the re- | 
gistrar. 

2. Whatever may have been the practical value 
of armorial bearings in actual middle-age warfare, 
—or whatever may be, now and hereafter, their | 
importance as auxiliaries to historical, antiquarian, 
or genealogical inquiry (an importance which | | 
am far from underrating),—they are not used 
now by those who bear them with the slightest 
view or reference to any such ends. Their prin- 
cipal and only present practical value is for pur- 
poses of harmless and elegant display, and orna- 
mentation: to make a gay flag over a stall or in a 
pageant; to crown a stately entrance arch, or 
relieve a carriage panel; to mark a tankard or a 
dinner-plate; to make a fanciful heading-stamp 
for a sheet of note-paper, or an imposing device for | 
a family seal on its envelope; to deck a leather | 
chair back, or, more usefully, to enliven a “ dull 
cold marble,” or enrich a gorgeous memorial win- | 
dow. Ina word, to set on a multitude of chattels an 
elegant and distinctive mark of ownership. There 
may be plenty of enthusiasts (with whom I shall 
decline to dispute) to tell me that this is a disgust- | 
ingly low view of the matter. I know that it is 
true in the main. 

Now I who write this, by name Neumann 
Weissenschild, am by education, by membership 
of a learned profession, by all social habit and 
circumstance, and I hope, by higher and better 
intrinsic claims, a gentleman; and eke, by the | 
courtesy of the nineteenth century, an Esquire: | 
though I cannot, with strict veracity, Latinize the | 
latter title into “ Armiger,” because, though I can 
trace back my honest and worthy ancestors for a 
couple of centuries, I have no record or evidence 
of their having borne “arms.” Garter, Claren- 
¢gieux, and Norroy have “in the great heap of 
their learning” no grain of information on that | 
— 

eing what I have above attempted to describe, | 
and intending, from my union with a daughter of | 
the ancient house of Eberswursten, to beget and | 
leave behind me a numerous and flourishing | 
family, I have—without the slightest yearning by 
any awful device to strike terror into the souls of 
modern Paynims, or to rally my faithful vassals | 
round my banner in the approaching war with 
the North American States—I have, I say, a 
harmless enough desire to invent and adopt some | 
badge, which shall serve henceforth to distinguish 
and adorn the carriages, books, plate, seals, &c. 
&e., of the Weissenschilds, a family of much 
future consideration, and make them recognis- 
able thereby to the observant eyes of the twentieth 
and all subsequent centuries. And I mean this 
badge to take the shape of what is called a “coat | 
of arms.” 

What moral objection is there to my so doing ? 
I know, of course, that I can do it without inter- 
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ference, save from the taxgatherer, so long as I 
don’t assume the cognizance of any existing armi- 
geri, or perhaps even if I do. 

I also know that Norroy and the rest will, for 
“ certain considerations,” be too happy to “grant” 
or “confirm” to me such bearings as I choose to 
assume, provided my tinctures are all “selon les 
régles,” and that I don’t put metal upon metal, 
or commit some similar heraldic “gaucherie.” 
But I don’t happen to care a farthing for the 
sanction of these worthies, and I certainly don’t 
mean to pay the very serious “certain considera- 
tions” which they would extort for its accord- 
ance. As for the tax-gatherer, I have no notion of 


| cheating the queen, and he is, or shall be, welcome 


to his annual receipt of her royal impost. 

Well, then, I am about, without troubling the 
Heralds, to assume a “coat’’—say on a field 
vert, within a bordure or, semée with cocoa-nuts, 
three monkeys gambadant, langued gules and 
queued azure (a bearing, I believe, which will not 
infringe upon the rights of any existing armigerous 
gens); with, for crest, on a branch proper, a female 
ape sejant and scalpent, with an appropriate motto 
from Juvenal. I may possibly make some alte- 
ration in the design before final adoption; but 
that is immaterial. Homo sum, and the coat is 
Darwinian and ingenious. 

Now, what I want to know is—why am I, as I 
am told in all treatises of sound heraldry, a 
“snob” for so doing? My badge will not set up 
any claim of descent from Courtenay, Mont- 
morency, or Plantagenet. If it did I should be 
the first to admit the justice of the appellation. 
But I make no effort to hang myself upon the 
Past, and only look forward to the Future. Why 
may I not mark my books (for instance), the 
weapons of the noblest warfare waged in our time, 
as old Raoul de Fitz-Battleaxe marked his shield 


| and surcoat in darker days? Why may I not 


“assume” as he did before Rouge-Croix was born 
or thought of ? 

It may be that I am a “ parvenu,” #. e. I have 
made my way in the world to a higher status 
than that of my fathers, and by my brains instead 
of my fists: a fact which, after all, is not much to 
my discredit. But what then? Is the register of 
families a closed “ Libro d’oro?” and are no new 
ones to be founded, or rather no hitherto-undis- 
tinguished ones to become distinguished, here- 
after? If I am capable of achieving and trans- 
mitting social position and consideration among 
gentlemen, why am I a “ vulgar pretender” and a 
“snob” for adopting, albeit without the sanction 
of Messieurs the Heralds, a badge for myself and 
my posterity, any more than for setting up my 
brougham, butler, library, pianoforte, or any other 


| article of luxury or fancy ordinarily used among 


the class to which I have ascended? Or is the 
whole thing only a wretched matter of £. s. 4. 
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and amI a “snob” only because Norroy and the 
re:t don’t get their “ considerations ” ? 

I know I can assume a name, and make my way 
with it as best I can without any leave either of 
her most gracious Majesty or Messieursher Heralds; 
for being, as will have been observed, of Teutonic 
extraction, and whilome called “Schweinsfleisch ”’ 
(and thereby the subject of much unseemly jocu- 
larity), [some years ago altered my patronymic to 
the more euphonious but unpretending “ Weissen- 
schild,””" —a change for which the descendants I 
propose to leave will, or I mistake, be eternally 
grateful. Was I a “snob” for that too? 1am 
afraid some folks will call me so, for I know I paid 
no fees for it. 

Will somebody convince me that I am a “snob” 
(and, if so, an ass into the bargain)? or can and 
will some “novus homo” take up the anti- 
Heralds’ College side of the question more ably 
than NEUMANN WEISSENSCHILD ? 


ROBERT BRUCE. 


In support of his claim to the crown of Scot- 
land in 191, Bruce urged (among other argu- 
ments) that he had been formally recognised as 
rightful heir in the reign of Alexander II. 


This argument is set out in several documents :— 


~ 


1. In the appeal of the seven Earls of Scotland. 
See Documents and Records illustrating the History 
of Scotland, edited by Sir Francis Palgrave, p. 20. 

2. In a Petition in the French Language pre- 
sented by Bruce to Edward I. (Zd. p. 26.) 

3. In the Petition presented by Bruce to the 
Arbitrators at Norham. (Jd. Illustrations, p. xv.; 
and Federa, n. e. vol. i. p. 777. 

I here subjoin the statement contained in the 
French petition, as reduced into modern spelling 
by Sir Francis Palgrave : — 

“ Pour ce, que le Roi Alexandre, pere du Roi Alexandre 
que derein [ dernitrement } mourut, quand il alla en guerre 
sur les iles, graunta et ordonna (comme celui qui mieux 
fut avisé de son sang) par commun assent des Evéques, 
Contes, et de son Baronage que si Dieu voulifit, qu'il 
mourit sans heirs de son corps, Sir Robert de Brus, 
comme plus prochain de son sang, fit tenu son hoir au 
Royaume d’Ecosse avoir. Et de ce fut fait un écrit, 
seellé du scel du Roi et des evéques et autres grands 


Seigneurs, lequel écrit demeura en la Trésorie du Roi.”— | 


Documents and Records, &c., Introduction, p. xxiv. 

At what time is this recognition supposed to 
have taken place ? 

The warlike expedition to the Isles that Bruce 
speaks of would enable us to fix the date if it 
were itself known to history; but I have hitherto 
searched for it in vain. : 

In his petition to the arbitrators at Norham, 
Bruce furnishes us with another clue. Alexander 
II. is there spoken of as “desperans de herede de 
corpore suo.” The seven Earls of Scotland in 


their appeal enlarge upon this point. I quote 
from the translation given by Sir Francis Pal- 
grave :— 

“ Alexander II. having advanced almost to the verge 
of senile age, and there being no expectation of his having 
an heir of his body, he assembled all the Nobles and Mag- 
nates of Scotland, the Bishops, and other Clergy and 
Laity, as many as could be brought together at a certain 
time and place, in order to prevent the dissensions which 
would arise in the eveut of his death without issue.”—Jn- 
troduction, p. Xvi. 

Poor old king! When did this despair come 
upon him? At the time of his death in 1249 he 
was only in his fifty-first year, and he left a son 
of seven years old and upwards. If ever he re- 
cognised Bruce as heir to the throne, it clearly must 
have been before the birth of this son in 1241. 
Sir Francis Palgrave carries the time somewhat 
further back : — 

“The declaration,” he says, “ must have been of course 
made before there coulk! be any probability of that event, 
and the period to which it must be assigned, must be 
found between the 4th March, 1238, when Queen Joan 
died, and the 15th May, 1239, when Alexander II. mar- 
ried his second wife, Mary de Coucy.” — Jatroduction, 
p. XXviii. 

We are thus required to believe that King 
Alexander, despairing of any issue of his own, 
must have looked out for a collateral heir before 
he had completed the forty-first year of his age, 
somewhere in the interval of fourteen months 
that elapsed between the death of his first wife, 
and his marriage with the second. Surely this 
has a very suspicious aspect. 

But let us proceed with the statement of the 
seven earls : — 

“Unto this Parliament or Convention he declared the 
state of his age, and that he had no issue of his body ; but 
that his Uncle David had three daughters, the first of 
whom had a daughter, and the second a son; and he en- 
joined them all, as they were bound to him by their 
allegiance, fealty, and homage, that they would decide 
and adjudicate between the parties, which and whether 
of them should inherit the ‘crown—the daughter of the 
eldest sister, or the son of the second sister. And the 
Great Council being assembled together, they decreed and 
adjudged by all their own laws, and by the imperial and 
other laws, that the son born of the second sister should 
inherit in preference to the daughter born of the eldest 
sister; and all present, clergy as well as laity, unani- 
mously declared the same as a true judgment to the King. 
Such judgment being given by the Great Council, and 
accepted by the Sovercign, he, King Alexander, took 
Robert Bruce, Lord of Annandale who now is, by the 
hand, and presented him tv all the Nobles and Magnates, 
Clerks and Laymen then and there present, as his true 
and legitimate heir to the Kingdom of Scotland; and all 
such Magnates by the King’s command, and in his pre- 
sence took the oath of fralty to the Lord Robert Bruce 
upon the Holy Gospels.”"—Jntroduction, p. xvii. 

It is material to observe that Alexander's ob- 
ject is represented to have been, not to select a 
successor, but to obiain the recognition of the 
rightful heir; and it is stated to have been the 

judgment of the council that Bruce, as the son of 
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the younger sister was, in law, to be preferred 
before the daughter of the elder sister. 

The question to which I would wish to invite 
attention is, whether any such judgment could 
really have been given? and upon this point I beg 
to offer the following observations : — 

1, When the judgment was appealed to, no 
record of it was produced, nor has any trace of it 
been since discovered. 


2. It is remarkable that in that part of the | 


document where the issue of David, Earl of Hunt- 

ingdon is spoken of, no mention should be made 

of his son John le Seot, Earl of Chester and Hunt- 

ingdon, who, after surviving his father somewhere 

about eighteen years, died no longer before the 

= of the supposed judgment than the year 
237. 

Here let me pause to remark by the way, that 
Dugdale erroneously assigns the death of John le 
Scot to the year 1244 (Baronage, vol. i. p. 45); 
and in this he is followed by Nicolas in his Synop- 
sis, under the title of “Chester” (edit. 1825). 
Whether the error has been created in the new 
edition I do not know. At all events, under the 
= “‘ Huntingdon,” Nicolas gives the true date 

237. 

But to proceed with my observations : — 

3. At the time when the judgment is supposed 
to have been given, Robert Bruce’s mother, Isa- 
bella, was alive; and no right, derived through 
her, could have vested in her son. 

4. It must be borne in mind that Alexander IL. 
had three legitimate sisters; and I may here take 
the opportunity of observing that, according to 
the allegations of Balliol (id. JWustrations, p. xxv.), 
Margaret was the eldest, Marjory the second, and 
Isabella the oe Margaret, the eldest, was 
married to Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent; and, | 
from Balliol’s allegations, it would appear that she | 
had a daughter and heir also named Margaret, 
who died s. py. But without pursuing at present 
the inquiry respecting the issue of the Countess 
of Kent, it is sufficient to remark that at the time 
when the .recognition is supposed to have been 
made, Margaret, the Countess, Alexander's eldest 
sister, was herself alive. 

It may be proper to add, that the force of the 
last two observations does not in the slightest 
degree depend upon any critical inquiry into the 
precise date of fhe recognition. 

Alexander II., by whom the recognition is 
stated to have been made, died on July 8, 1249. 

Robert Bruce had livery of the lands of his 
mother’s inheritance in 36 Hen. III. (1252). See 
Collins’s Peerage (1812), vol. y. p. 112. She must 
therefore have survived Alexander LI. by at least 
two years. 


| p. 700. The countess must therefore have sur- 
vived Alexander II. somewhere about ten years. 
It will thus be seen that at no time during the 
| life of Alexander II. could Robert Bruce have 
| been recognised as the rightful heir to the throne 
| without his mother Isabella being passed over; 
at no time during his life could Alexander I. 
| have searched for an heir among the descendants 
of his uncle David without setting aside the un- 
doubted right of his own sister. MELETES. 


NON-CON NOTES. 


The antiquities of the Conventicle are scarcely, 
it will be said, a vein worth the working; but I 
merely propose to jot down a few recollections and 
traditions that occur to me. Dissent, like every- 
thing else in this nineteenth century, is putting 
on new phases, and the old ones are being fast 
forgotten— rather a pity, methinks. In my boy- 
hood the old folks would still talk of “going to 
meeting,” though “chapel” had become natu- 
ralised ; in our day the on have the term to 
themselves. How did the change originate ? Was 
it from the Wesleyans? “Chapel,” an old minis- 
ter once assured me, began in a Popish relic—*St. 
Martin’s Hat, or “ chapelle,” which used to ac- 
company the French Kings in their wars; the 
tent, or other receptacle for the hat (with its 
masses, ceremonies, &c.,) in course of time taking 
its name. Let philologists settle that point. 

Although a Presbyterian of three or four gene- 
rations back, I could not but enjoy a grim jest 
upon my own “denomination,” ool the other 
day for the first time. A friend, visiting the 
south, was inspecting an ironmonger’s stock-in- 
ventory, in which he found, to his surprise, “ Two 
Presbyterians,” meaning, he was told, two of the 
cowls or hoods which are attached to certain 
chimnies, and shift with the wind. Herein lay the 
sting. “Turned by every wind of doctrine” was 
doubtless the sentence of some severe Independent 
or Baptist on his heterodox brother, whose primitive 
Calvinism of the Commonwealth has been insen- 
sibly “toning down” during the eighteenth cen- 
tury into a quiet contemplative Arianism, ending 
at length in Unitarianism. 

Among the usages of the sect was the standing 
in prayer, and being seated at the singing. They 
partake of the Lord’s Supper round a table, and 
a “ Table-pew ” may generally be noticed in front 
of the pulpit. Baillie, in his Report to Scotland 
on the Westminster Assembly of Divines (Hanbury, 
ii. 430), describes the Presbyterians as sitting 
round a table, but the Independents as keeping in 
their pews. The broad centre aisle in the late Ed- 





John de Burgh, on the death of Margaret, Coun- 
tess of Kent, was found to be his next heir in 44 | 


ward Irving’s gothic structure in London was, I 
believe, so arranged to allow of a long communion 


Hen. ILL. (1260.) See Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. i. | table or tables. 
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Nicodemus’s Seat. — When a boy I remember a | 
certain pew in the chapel I attended, which was | 
so named of course from the disciple who came to | 
Jesus by night. The pew was darkened by an | 
overhanging staircase, and being close to the door 
seemed a tempting shelter for any timid listener, | 
though scarcely contrived on purpose. A despond- 
ing prophecy used to be heard in dissenting com- 
munities, that when a family set up a carriage in 
the third generation, it would go back to the 
church. Priestley’s remark was in the same spirit 
when signing a petition against the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts—viz. that he was petitioning for 
the break-up of his own flock. But I have tres- 
passed long enough perhaps. Non-Con. 


THE COUNTESS OF TYRCONNEL. 


The following paragraph has once more been 
sent flying through the rounds of the papers by a | 
late publication : — 


“Tue Wuire Wipow.—The Strand Exchange, in the 
time of William and Mary, was the scene of the pretty 
story of *The White Widow.’ For several day sa 
sempstress appeared at one of the stalls, clothed in white 
and wearing a white mask. She excited great curiosity, 
and all the fashionable world thronged her stalls. This 
mysterious milliner was at last discovered to be no less a 
person than the Duchess of Tyrconnel, widow of Talbot, 
the detested Lord Deputy of Ireland under James II. 
Unable to obtain a secret access to her family, and almost 
starving, she had been compelled to turn shopwoman. 
Her relatives provided for her directly the story became 
known. This duchess was the Frances Jennings men- 
tioned by Grammont, and sister to the Duchess of Marl- 
borough.”—Thornbury’s Haunted London. 


This dateless story is wretchedly vague, and 
scarcely deserves a notice in these columns. It is 
almost beyond probability that the sister of Sarah 
Duchess of Marlborough, related to some of the 
first families of the kingdom, and an exceedingly 
clever woman besides, should have adopted such 
a course. When the dastard James, the first to 
fly, carried the news of his own defeat at the | 
Boyne into Dublin, he ironically complimented 
Lady Tyrconnel on the quickness of her husband’s 
countrymen’s heels, to which she readily rejoined, 
“His majesty in that respect had the advantage of 
them.” 

There is a doubt, however, respecting where 
the Countess of Tyrconnel died and was buried. 
I say Countess, for, as her husband did not receive 
the title of Duke till after King James had abdi- 
cated, the epithet Duchess is improper. Accord- 
ing to Prior's Life of Goldsmith, we find that she 
lived in Dublin, where she died at her lodgings 
in Ormond Quay, on Sunday, March 7,1730-1. I 
have seen an elegy by White, the Westmeath 
poet, on her death, among the eighty lines of | 
which it is constructed there are the following : — 
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“Tyrconnel, once the boast of British isles, 
Who gained the hearts of heroes by her smiles ; 
Whose wit and charms throughout all Europe rang, 
From whom so many noble peers have sprang ; 
Whose virtue, carriage, parts, and graceful mien, 
Made her a fit companion for a queen.” 
Notwithstanding we have the preceding testi- 
mony of her death at Dublin, there is still to be 
seen among the Jacobite sepulchral monuments in 
the chapel of the old Scots College, in the Rue des 
Fosses St. Victor, at Paris, a plain tablet bearing 
the following inscription : — 
D. O. M. 
Eterne Memorie 
Illustrissime et Nobilissima Domine 
Francisce Jennings, 
Ducisse de Tyrconnell, 
Reginzw Mag. Brit. Matronz Honorariz, 
Hujus Collegii benefactricis, 
(Jue Missam quotidianam in hoc sacrario 
Fundavit perpetuo celebrandam 
Pro anima sua et anima ejus Do"! Georgii 
Hamilton de Abercorney, Equitis aurati, 
Conjugis sui primi, et Do Ricardi Talbot, 
Ducis de Tyrconnell, Proregis Hybernizx, 
Secundi sui conjugis. 
Obiit die xii Martii, An. Domini 
MDCCXXXI. 
Requiescat in Pace. 





Tyreonnell was undoubtedly a brave man, and 
la belle Jennings a fair and witty woman. Among 
hundreds of traitors, he alone was faithful to his 
king; that the latter was obstinate, pig-headed, 


| and probably cowardly, was not Dick Talbot's 


fault. The greatest temptations were held out to 
Tyreonnell by William, but in vain. Rank, fame, 
fortune, all might have been retained by playing a 
double part, but Tyrconnell was faithful to the 
last ; and so it is that, even at the present day, the 
absurd stories of venial Whig journalists are 
raked up in modern books of gossip, and the faith- 
ful nobleman is styled ‘‘ the detested Lord-Deputy 
Risum teneatis amici ? 

I must add, that being away from my books at 


| present, I am indebted for one notice of Tyrcon- 


nell expressed above to an able article on that 
nobleman, written by H. F. Hot, Esq., and 4 
lished in vol. v. of the Ulster Journal of Archeo- 
logy. WitiiAM PINKERTON. 





Tue Eastern Ortnopox Cavren. — Whilst 
suggesting a reprint in “N. & Q.” of the follow- 
ing paragraph, which appeared in the London 
Guardian, 1 cannot be supposed to be actuated 
by a desire to resuscitate the controversy on the 


churches, since the extract furnishes a very strik- 


ing incident irrespective of their comparative or- 
thodoxy, and the more memorable because it is 
toto celo irreconcilable with the subjoined declar- 
ation of Dr. Constantine Simonides. 

“ An event which has recently taken place in America 
in connection with the movement of the renewal of friendly 
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relations and intercommunion between the eastern ortho- 
dox and Anglican churches, deserves something more than 
a passing notice. If, as is possible, this step should lead 
to other and more important results, and if the courtesies 
interchanged between individual chirchmen should ex- 
tend to the clergy generally, the service celebrated on the 
2nd of March, 1865, in Trinity Chapel, New York, will be 
referred to as an historical incident ; for on that day, for 
the first time in a thousand years, the Liturgy (or Eucha- 
ristie Service) was celebrated in a western church by a 
priest of the Holy Orthodox Communion, and the creed of 
Christendom was chanted in English without that Filioque 
clause which caused the great schism of East and West.” 
The Guardian, March 29, 1865. 

"Amdurnois Ziuwvidov oivrouos mpds Tobs épwrijcaytcs 
abtoy “AyyAous wep tay ets Snrnudrov. 

‘H ExxdAnola trav dp0odétov fuay EAAhvwv, xaboduh 
kal drooroAix)) obca, kal kepddny txovea tov Kipioy 





| 


present a curious conjunction. I add localities to 
— forgeries. Stone and Flint, London 
ridge; Flint and Steel, Oxford Street; Heath 
and Waterfall, Sheffield ; Salmon and Rice, Dub- 
lin; Blood, Phayre, and Furey (called commonly 
Blood, Fire, and Fury), Dublin. 
Of single names I remember Tredaway, Shoe- 


| maker, Hammersmith ; Last, Shoemaker, Exeter ; 


hua "Incotvy Xpiordy, obdeulay ovdauas dvaryvwpife: el | 


THs ‘yiis érépay éxxAnciav’ obre tiv Tay “AyyAwy éxarov- 
Képadrov “Tipav dndovdri, obre tiv Mawoxépadoy tay 
xaworipev Papalwy, ds obd' GAAqy Twa. Kade 8¢ racas 
Tatras cwaywyas avOpdrwy alperixnav’ "Avayrwplfe dé 
odd? Thy iepwotvny abrav : Sr obm Exovew iepwotvny. 

"OpOoddtav EAAjvwv Ccordyixar Tpdga Téooapes. 

"Ev Aovdivw, 1865, ad cale, 

BIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


Price oF Satmon.—In an inquiry now being 
held at Limerick, before the Fishery Commis- 
sioners, Mr. Andrew J. Watson, who had managed 
the salmon weir there from 1827 to 1834, “in 
reply to Mr. Brewster, said, that in 1832 they 
caught an immense quantity of fish. The fish 


was so numerous, that he could see their fins over | 
the water; and as there was then no demand for | 


them, he opened the weir and let them all escape.” 
He “recollected when he used to see salmon 
boiling at the head of cellars, and a cut of it could 
be had for one penny ; and the price in the shops 
was twopence per pound.” 8. P. V. 


Droitwicn Reetster. — In the Register of St. | 
Peter's Church, Droitwich, several Latin’ verses on | 


the uncertainty of life, &c., are interpolated among 
the usual entries, and the following advice to his 
successors, by a rector in the olden time : — 
“ All you, my successors, that my benefice shall take, 
Keep well this Register for my sake ; 
And as I have left yt faire and pure, 
So I would have yt for ever to endure.” 
Tuomas E. Wrxntineron. 


Trulock, Gunsmith, Dublin. Ireland also has a 
Mr. Beauchamp Urquhart Colclough, pronounced 
Beecham Urcurt Cokely, a rather odd trio of 
names to be borne by a single person. 
Will you kindly admit additions to a list that 
ought toform an amusing department of “ N. &Q.” 
Owen Tupor. 


Jutrus Cesar AND Britain: Luye rn Lvcan. 
“ Territa quesitis ostendit terga Britannis.” 
(ii. 572.) 
Would not these words, so descriptive of the 
connection of Julius Cesar with our island, be 
suitable as a motto for any English life of that 
famous Roman ? L2&LIvs. 


EpigRam: on a very tall Barrister of the name 
of Long, by the late T. Dunbar, Esq. : — 


“ Longe longorum longissime, Longe, virorum, 
Dic mihi, te queso, num Breve quidquid habes?” 


Latix Eprreram. — The following couplet was 
addressed to a clergyman, who used to preach 
Hare’s Sermons : — 


“ Ne vendes lepores alienos, prome leporem 
- - . = 7 
Nativum : melior syllaba longa brevi. 


J.C. J. 


Qurerics. 


“ Tue TRAGEDIE OF ALCESTE AND ExizA, 1688. 
= Fr. Br.’”—Any correspondent of “ N. & Q.,” 
who happens to have access to the Registers of 


| the Stationers’ Company, would greatly oblige 


me by endeavouring to ascertain if there is any 
clew upon the face of the entry of the work above- 
named there to the name of the translator. The 
tragedy of Alceste and Eliza is a free paraphrase of 
portions of the Croce Raccquistata of Fr. Br., t.e., 


| as my correspondent the Rev. Thomas Corser, 


MARRIAGES oF Kn1@uts. — The following, from | 
the Registers of Newington Butts, are worth a | 


Feb. 10. Sir Anthonie Forester and Judith 


“ 1638, May 27. Sir Thomas Bludder, Knt. and Mrs. 
C. J. R. 


_ Srenrricant Names. —Have you a department 
in your Notes for curious names? Some firms 


Jane Lucas. Lic.” 


M.A., and myself agree in thinking, Francesco 
Bracciolini, the original writer. On the title-page 
of the English book, these initials occur as if “ Fr. 
Br.” was the translator; but that circumstance 
robably arose from a misplacement of the lines. 
t would present a very remarkable coincidence 
indeed, if thé initials of the author and his trans- 
lator were identical. Besides, I am not acquainted 
with any English writer of the time to whom 
such initials could appertain. 

At Lloyd's sale, in 1819, the volume in ques- 
tion produced a large figure. I believe that Mr. 
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Lloyd’s copy was afterwards in the hands of Mr. | 


Rice and Sir F. Freeling; at whose auction, in 
1836, it passed into the possession of the Rev. T. 
Corser. The only other copy which seems to 
have occurred for sale, is one I found bound up at 
the end of an imperfect copy of May’s Henry the 
Second, 1633. 
the last being blank, but necessary to complete 
sig. E. W. Carew Haziirt. 


BreMen.—1l. What was the political condition 
of Bremen from 1731, when it was taken posses- 
sion of by Denmark, to 1757, when it was taken 
by the French ? 

2. What means the letter s in the following 
inscription upon a Bremen coin of 1750 — FRran- 
CISC. I. D.G@. ROM. IMP.8.A.? E. 


Earty Britons. — Pearson, in Early and Me- 
dieval Ages of England, p. 6, in speaking of our 
British ancestors from “the few skulls and other 
bones,” says: — 

“Modern theory would view with suspicion the pre- 
hensile thumb, equalling in length the forefinger of the 
hand, as if something of a lower nature had not yet been 
worked out in the growth of the race.” 

If but few bones have been found, how has it 
been possible to decide on the “ prehensile thumb ”’ 
in Britain? Has it been found in any other coun- 
try? F. C. B. 


Ciint Hir1s.— 

“ The most celebrated spots of Druid worship are Stone- 
henge and the Clint Hills in England, Karnak in Brit- 
tany.”— Travels by Umbra, p. 83. 

How are the Druids connected with Clint hills, 
which are probably Danish? Our Clint hills 
have no features in common with Stonehenge or 


Karnak, F. C. B. 


Tue Crvsapers.—A friend writing from Naples 


| 


It is an 8vo of thirty-nine leaves: | 


Joun Firzerppon, First Eart or Clare. — 
This eminent individual was born in the year 
1749; but where did the event take place ? Hav- 
ing a particular object in view, I have examined 
different biographical works, and made sundry in- 
quiries, but as yet without success. In 1763 Lord 
Clare’s father had a house at Donnybrook, near 
Dublin. ABHBA. 


“Tue Gositins oF NEAPOLIS.”—Who wrote a 
small 12mo volume, entitled The Goblins of Nea- 
polis, Dublin, 1836 ? ABHBA. 


HIsToRIOGRAPHER RoyaL.— Query, Has any 
one held the office since Richard Stonehewer, 
Esq., who held it in 1782? 

The office was created soon after the Restora- 
tion, and was conferred upon, if not created for, 
James Howell (Biog. Dict., art. “ Howell”). In 


| France such an office was of earlier date : for Mons. 


De la Terre, who wrote the account of the “Entrée 
de la Reyne Mére temp. Chas. I.,” 1639, was 
Historiographer Royal. 

It would seem, however, that some persons 
held a similar appointment much earlier, viz. 
Matthew Paris was historiographer to King Henry 
III. (Drake’s Parl. Hist., vol. i.) Dryden was 
made historiographer to King James LI. (John- 
son’s Life of Dryden, p. 96.) J. R. 


LETTERS OF ALEXANDER Knox AND HANNAH 
More. — A few years ago three unedited letters to 
the Rey. Geo. Miller, D.D., of Armagh, relative to 
his Philosophy of Modern History—one from Alex- 
ander Knox, and two from Hannah More—appeared 
in an English periodical. Dr. Miller died in Oc- 
tober, 1848, and the letters in question were pub- 
lished not long after his death. Will you, or 


| some one of your correspondents, kindly refer me 


mentions a recent visit to the convent of Trinita la | 
| of the King: Printed in the year 1649,” 12mo.— 


Cava, and says : — 

“ There is a magnificent collection of MSS. and illumi- 
nated books (missals) of the seventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth centuries. Amongst others, a sort of map or chart 
of the time of the Crusades, on which are introduced the 
banners and coats of arms of the Crusaders, including 
our Richard Cceur de Lion,” &c. 


to the periodicals. ABHBA. 


“Masestas InTEMERATA, or, the Immortality 


Hearne, in his Diary, Aug. 23, 1715 (Rel. Hear- 
niane, 341), observes : — 

“To enquire particularly who was the author of Ma- 
jestas Intemerata, or, the Immortality of the King, which 


| Was printed in the year 1649, in 12mo.” 


Is there any detailed account of this chart? If 


R. W. F. 


so, where is it to be found ? 
Bath. 


EPIGRAMS ADDRESSED TO THE DvucHESS oF 
MARLBOROUGH. — G. Steinman Steinman will feel 
greatly obliged by being referred to the printed 
volume in which the three epigrams addressed to 
the celebrated Duchess of Marlborough by H. G., 
and entitled severally “The Royal Sapling Oak,” 
“The Reasonable Caution,” and “The Murmurs 
of the Oak,” are to be found. ( Vide Miss Strick- 
land’s Queens of England, 1848, xii. p. 206.) 


Sundridge, near Sevenoaks. 


In a note to which passage, Dr. Bliss says : — 
“Tt is the general report that Jno. Cleveland, the 
poet, was the author. So Hearne, in a subsequent note 
° But neither does that author [Nichols] nor 
Wood appear to have seen the tract in question. “ 
In a copy of Majestas Intemerata now before 
me, however, a contemporary hand has made a 
large number of MS. annotations and corrections ; 
and in the title-page has written, “By Francis 
y — ” ~* 
Whyte, of Greye’s Inne.” Lowndes assigns to a 
gentleman of this name a legal treatise, printed in 
1652. The only ground that exists, so far as I 
am aware, for attributing the piece to Cleveland, 
is, that there is the same extract from Lydgate to 
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be found here which occurs before Cleveland's 
Idol of the Clownes, 1654. 

The character of the emendations in my copy, 
and their correspondence with the coeval hand- 
writing on the title, together with the legal com- 
plexion of the whole volume, leads one in the 
absence of any direct evidence of Cleveland’s au- 
thorship to incline to Whyte’s claim to the book. 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” speak more autho- 
ritatively on this point ? 

W. Carew Haziirr. 

“Ope To Sprrve.”—Can any one tell me where 
the remaining verses of the subjoined ode to 
spring are to be found ? — 

An Ode to Spring. 
“ Spring, the sweet spring is the year’s pleasant king : 

Then lovers meet, old wives a sunning sit ; 

And through the fields, those sounds our ears do greet, 

Coo coo, ju ju, pee wee, too wit-a-woo.” 

H. B. Jomnston. 

Dublin. 


Procurators.—In the Ecclesiastical Courts 
prior to the Reformation, what were the qualifi- 
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issued any more? And if so, how many, and for 
what years ? ABHBA. 
[Osborne is best known as the publisher of the Cata- 
logus Bibliothece Harleiane, or a Catalogue of the printed 
books of the Harleian Library, in five vols. 8vo, 1743— 
1745. This Catalogue was edited by Dr. Johnson and 


| William Oldys. Osborne also published a series of trade 


Catalogues between the years 1729 and 1768, which are 
now become extremely scarce. These are literary curi- 
osities in their way, not only for the information they 


| afford of the prices of books in his day, but for the quaint 
| notes, and still more for the queer prefaces contained in 


them. They are also valuable as consisting of the pur- 


| chased libraries of the most eminent men of that time, 


and as containing many thousand volumes of the greatest 
rarity and interest in English literature. Here will be 


| found the contents of the libraries of Charles Hulton, 


cations required for admission as a Procurator, | 


and how was he admitted? Could a layman be 
admitted as a Procurator? Could a Procurator, 
admitted by one official, practise before another 
official ? D. M. 


Spur Mongy uv Betrries.—One of the rules | 


for the guidance of the ringers of Burnley Church 
(Lancashire) is “ Any person attem pting to ring 
with spurs on, to forfeit 6d.” I believe I have 
seen this rule in other churches. What can have 
been its origin? To descend a staircase, such as 
usually leads to a church belfry, with spurs on 
one’s heels, would be sufficiently unpleasant with- 
out the additional spur of the Gd. forfeit. 
H, Fismwick. 


“WILLIE Is Gone,” Etc. — Will one of your 


musical correspondents oblige me with informa- | 


tion where the melody and the rest of the words of 
the old Scotch song are to be obtained, beginning— 
“ Willie is gone to Melville Castle 
To bid the ladies there farewell ; 
The first he met was Lady Bet 


(and ending) 
“ And I'll come back and wed ye all ?” 


M. A, Browne. 


Queries With Answers. 


Osporne’s Catatoeves or Booxs.—I have 
copies of two Catalogues of Books, which were 
issued by Thomas Osborne, the well-known Lon- 
don bookseller of the last century, for the years 
1764 and 1765. Can you tell me whether he 





Henry Smith, Rev. Mr. Ilive, Philip Duke of Wharton, 
Dr. Robert South, Tom Hearne, the antiquary, William 


| Stuart, part of the collection of Robert Harley, Earl of 


Oxford, Dr. Edward Halley, Nathanael Boothe, Rev. Mr. 
Comarque, Rev. Mr. Johnson, Thomas Coxeter, Anthony 
Kecke, Governor Winthrop, W. Kynaston, Rev. Dr. 
Baker, Dr. Tyson, Counsellor Webbe, Lady Mary Wors- 
ley, Dr. Abraham Hall, Dr. T. Stack, Rev. John Gaudy, 
Bishop Chandler, Dr. Butler, Bishop of Durham, Dr. 
Horsman, Sir Thomas Burnet, Dr. Cromwell Mortimer, 
Edmund Pargiter, Dr. James Foster, Counsellor Hamil- 
ton, Henry Viscount Colerane, Hon. Baron Clarke, Dr. 
Samuel Dunster, Dr. Thomas Gale, Roger Gale, Henry 
Wotton, Bishop Conybeare, Gilbert Walmsley, Chan- 
cellor of Lichfield, Rev. John Creyke, Heneage Earl of 
Winchilsea, Sir Luke Schaub, Edmund Sawyer, Dr. G- 
Hepburn, Dr. E. Hody, Dr. Philip Bearcroft, John Twisle- 
ton, Dr. T. Morton, and other eminent antiquaries. In 
1851 Thomas Thorpe, the bookseller, possessed the most 
complete collection of Osborne’s Catalogues, bound in 
forty-three volumes 8vo, 1729 to 1768, which he priced at 
61. 16s. 6d. Only five odd volumes of the series are to be 
found in our national library, namely, 1736, 1753, 1754 
(2 vols.), and 1761. It is evident that Osborne must 
have carried on a successful trade as a book-broker, for at 
his death on August 27, 1767, he left behind him the com- 
fortable assets of 40,0002. ] 


GAvELKrInD. — What makes the difference be- 
tween a “woman of Kent” and a “ Kentish wo- 
man”? The women of Kent are, or were, entitled 
to certain privileges under the law of gavelkind. 
In what part or district of Kent must one reside 
to be a “woman of Kent”? Had it not some- 
thing to do with one side or the other of Roches- 
ter bridge ? Joun Davrpson. 

[The provincial distinction of “men of Kent” and 
“Kentish men” no doubt equally applies to the fair sex 
of that county. The West Kent men, aceording to the 
tradition, are styled “ Kentish men ;” whilst those of East 
Kent are more emphatically denominated “ men of Kent.” 
When St. Augustine, with the assistance of King Ethel- 
bert, founded another episcopal see at Rochester, he thus 
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divided the Kentish kingdom into two dioceses—the eastern 
Canterbury, the western Rochester ; the men of the former 
retaining their ancient name of “men of Kent ;” whilst 
those of the latter adopted that of “Kentish men.” The 
Gavelkind tenure and free Kentish customs gave rise to 
the well-known old provincial song of “ The Man of Kent,” 
its burden being — 
“ Of Briton’s race if one surpass, 
*A man of Kent’ is he.” 

Consult Sandys’s Consuetudines Kancia, and an article on 
this local distinction from the same gentleman in “ N. & Q.” 
1* S. v. 615.] 


sion to, in the following passage in Pepys’s Diary ? 

“ 1667, May 22nd. This day, coming from Westminster 
with W. Batten, we met at Whitehall Stairs a fisher boat 
with a sturgeon that he had newly catched in this river ; 
which I saw, but it was but a little one; but big enough 
to prevent my mistake of that for a colt, if ever 1 become 
Mayor of Huntingdon.” 

F. A. E. 


[In the later editions of Pepys’s Diary Lord Bray- 
brooke has added the following note to this passage : 
“ During a very high flood in the meadows between Hunt- 
ingdon and Godmanchester, something was seen floating, 
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Hountrnepon Stvureeon.— What is the allu- | 
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ner. The “larch blight” is due to the attacks of 
an insect known as the coceus or eriosoma laricis, 
and the eggs — 

“may be detected even by the naked eye, thickly crowded 
together around the base of the buds, and in the small 
depressions and crevices of the bark of the last year’s wood, 
in the form of small black grains. . » The trees 
become clammy and black with the honey-dew or excre- 
mentitious discharge of the insects, which live upon the 
resinous sap of the tree.” (Selby, History of British Forest 
Trees, p.516, Lond. 1842.) 


Another form of larch disease is noticed in the 
Quart. Journ. of Agriculture, vol. v. p. 536, by 
Mr. Webster, who says,— 

“When the trees infected shed their foliage they ap- 
pear in winter all covered with blackish strands [ stains ?] 
both on the trunk and branches, and especially on the south 
side, as the rains are more severe from that quarter than 
any other.” 

The italics in these quotations are mine. If 
Sm Tuomas Wriynineton’s theory be correct, 
it must necessarily happen that the smoky deposit 
is more abundant on the east side, Dudley being 
about due east of Brown Clee Hill. There would 
be no difficulty whatever in ascertaining this. If 
I may express my opinion, I am decidedly against 





which the Godmanchester people thought was a black 
pg, and the Huntingdon folk declared was a sturgeon ; 
when rescued from the waters, it proved to be a young 
This mistake led to the one party being styled 
‘Godmanchester black pigs,’ and the other ‘ Huntingdon 
sturgeons,’ terms not altogether forgotten at this day. 
Pepys’s colt must be taken to be the colt ofan ass.” } 


donkey. 


ATLAS OF History.—I think I have seen an 
Atlas containing maps on which under, or instead 
of the names of the places, historical events that 
took place, or the names of celebrated persons who 
were born or resided at them, ee 





What is the title of the book, and who was the 
author ? . N 
[Probably the following is the work required: “A 
Concise Historical, Biographical, and Genealogical Atlas 
of the principal events in the Histories of England, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Germany, and Italy. Also the celebrated 
European Treaties, Painters, &c. Designed and Compiled 
by Heneage Lowth, with the addition of the valuable 


Historical Summary and Observations of Lesage.” Lond: 
fol. 1851.] 





Replies. 


EVIDENCES OF DISTANT LIGHT AND SMOKE. 
(3"4 S. v. 329; vii. 206.) 

I have frequently noticed the trunks and stems 
of larch trees to be covered with a black deposit, 
but have always attributed it to blight. I should | 
be disposed to account for the “smoky deposit ” 
which Sir Tos. Wayntneton found on the larch | 
plantations on Brown Clee Hill in the same man- | 


the theory that the sooty deposit is carried from 
the Dudley iron works. 

The instances brought forward by Mr. Lex as 
to the distance at which the light of a lamp is 
sometimes visible, are scarcely to the point. The 
light from the furnaces in the “ Black Country,” 
as from large fires in general, is not seen directly, 
but by reflection from the clouds. On cloudless 
nights the light is not so intense as when the sky 
is slightly overcast. The beacon lights used in 
the Ordnance Survey were seen by direct vision. 
Mr. Lee gives 70 miles as the distance at which 
they were visible; but some of the lines were 
much longer than this. The mean length of the 
sides of the principal triangles was 35:4 miles; 
37 were between 80 and 90 miles; 18 between 
90 and 100 miles; and 11 exceeded 100 miles in 
length: the longest was 111 miles. In many 
cases the light used was that of the sun, reflected 
to the distant station by means of a mirror ad- 
justed at the proper angle. The first idea of 
this is, I believe, due to Professor Gauss, who, 
in 1820, was engaged at Liineburg in trigonome- 
trical observations, to combine the Hanoverian 
and Danish triangles. He perceived that when 
he directed his telescope towards the —_ of 
St. Michael’s church at Hamburgh, a window in 
the upper part reflected the sun’s image towards 
him, and thus impeded his operations. This gave 
him the idea of using the sun’s light for signals, 
by catching it with a mirror and reflecting it to 
the place where the signal was to be given. (New- 
ton's London Journal, 1820, iv. 198.) 

RicHarD B. PRossEr. 

25, Southampton Buildings, W.C. 
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BLADEN FAMILY OF ALDBOROUGH HATCH. | 
(3 S, vii. 258.) 


I can give E. W. a few particulars of this 
branch of the Bladen family, although unfortu- 
nately the Bladen pedigree is one of the most | 
unsatisfactory in my an collections. I shall be | 
very glad if your correspondent’s query elicits 
further information. 

Martin Bladen, of Aldborough Hatch, Lieut.- 
colonel under the Duke of Marlborough, Comp- 
troller of the Mint in 1714, Commissioner of Trade 
and Plantations, and M.P. in five successive Par- 
liaments, was son of Nathaniel Bladen of Hems- | 
worth, co. York, and of Lincoln’s Inn, by Isabella, 
daughter of Sir William Fairfax. Nathaniel Bla- | 
den was son of the Rev. Dr. Bladen and Sarah his 
wife, daughter of Henry, second Lord Blayney. 
He had at least three children besides Martin : 
William, father of Colonel Thomas Bladen, M.P. 
for Old Sarum, ob. 1780, aged eighty-two ; Fran- 
ces, wife of William Hammond; and Elizabeth, 
first married to Col. Ruthven, and secondly to Ed- 
ward Hawke, of Lincoln’s Inn, by whom she be- | 
came the mother of the great Lord Hawke. 

Of the early life of Martin Bladen, I know little 
or nothing. He is stated to have first married 
Mary, daughter of a Col. Gibbs, and to have had | 
two daughters: one of whom, Isabella, became 
the wife of George Blount, Esq., of Pembridge. | 
However this may be, in 1728 (the marriage set- 
tlement is dated March 29) he married Frances, 
niece and heir of Joseph Jorye, Esq., of Bethnal | 
Green, widow of John Foche, Esq., of Aldborough | 
Hatch. She had inherited the mansion and estate | 
of Aldborough Hatch from her uncle. Col. Bla- 
den pulled down the old house—which had been 
the seat of two eminent Puritan families, the | 
Kightleys and the Neales; and in which, before 
their day, Dr. Donne was seized with his last | 
illness*—and built, at the expense of 14,0002, a 
stately mansion of red brick, in which he lived 
for many years. He was a man of literary habits, 
and published a translation of Caesar's Commen- 
taries, which I believe is now very scarce. I have | 
never even seen a copy. Col. Bladen died in 
February, 1746, aged sixty-six, and was buried in | 
reg church. A monument was raised there 
to his memory, which I am sorry to hear is no | 
a in existence. The inscription is preserved 
in Lysons. Lis widow died in 1747. She de- 
vised the Aldborough Hatch property to her kins- | 
woman Ann, daughter of Sir Sone Hodges,t 
wife of John Lambert Middleton, of Freeman’s 





* So it is commonly stated ; but there is reason to be- 


lieve that Samuel Harvey, Donne’s son-in-law, lived in a | 
house situated a little to the south of the creat house at 
Aldborough Hatch. 

+ Query, Sir Nathaniel Hodges ? 


Court, Cornhill, afterwards of Belsay Castle, and 
fourth baronet of that name. 

Aldborough Hatch was sold by the Middletons, 
in 1828, to the Crown. The mansion has long 
since been pulled down, and a public footpath 
now passes over its site. The chapel, which was 
evidently much older than the house—and where 


| it may not improbably be imagined that Donne 
| may have worshipped—was endowed with 20/. 


per annum under the will of Mrs. Bladen; and is 
therefore, still standing, with a portion of the old 
Kightley mansion. A particular of sale of Ald- 
borough Hatch, sixty-three years ago, in my pos- 
session, gives a very full description of the house. 


| I have also two spirited drawings of the mansion 


and chapel, taken for the late Dr. Wellesley about 
1792. 

Only one Bladen entry appears in the Register 
of Barking: the burial, Sept. 30, 1737, of John 
Sepio Bladen. The burials of two daughters of 
Capt. Edward Hawke are recorded at Barking ; 
Frances Isabella, Sept. 13, 1739, and Isabel 
April 3, 1740. These entries illustrate the con- 
nection between the families of Hawke and Bla- 


| den. There are several entries of Foche and Jory. 


In those days Aldborough Hatch was included in 
the parish of Barking: now in the parish of Great 
Ilford. 

I may conclude with a query: Is there an en- 
graved, or other portrait known, of Col. Martin 
Bladen ? Epwarp J. Sage. 

Stoke Newington. 





MISTLETOE. 
(3 S, vii. 76, 157, 226.) 


Will you kindly allow me a small space for a 
little explanation of my former communication, 
and in reply to Dr. Bett’s article of March 18. 

It is important in all philological inquiries that 
we should adhere to the true principles of etymo- 
logical analysis, and not be led away by mere 
guesses, however plausible. In searching for the 
origin of a word, the natural course seems to be 
that of tracing it through its various permuta- 
tions of form and meaning as far back as our liter- 
ature will allow ; of comparing its equivalents in 
other languages, both cognate and alien; of ascer- 
taining the primitive idea involved in it, and thus 


| arriving at length at the primary root. This I 


endeavour to do by showing that in all the Teu- 
tonic languages the name mistel or mist-il is 
closely connected with the word mist, stercus ; 
that the Latin name for the plant, viscum, can 
be traced to a similar connexion; that the mode 


| of its propagation has always been sup to 


be from the dung of birds, and that this idea run- 
ning through the whole can be traced to two 
Sanskrit roots having a similar meaning. I wish 
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to give a few further illustrations in confirmation 
ot what has been thus advanced. 

Dr. Bet must have greatly misunderstood me 
in supposing that I ascribed the origin of the 
name either to Pliny or to the Druids. The 
former I merely cited to prove the mode of pro- 
pagation of the plant. The information we have 
of the latter is far too apocryphal to found any 
serious argument upon. Dr. Bert assumes that 
I had not consuited Pliny in the original. I gave 
Pliny’s exact words so far as related to the sub- 
ject, and they are surely no less original because 
they had been previously quoted by Wachter (not 
Wachter, as Dr. Bett writes it). 
the quotation was taken from the Leyden edition 
of Pliny, 1668-9, in which the chapters are dif- 
ferently arranged from the Delphin editions, but I 
have since verified it by collation with other 
copies. I have also examined all the passages in 
Phliny’s Natural History which relate to the vis- 
cum, They are very numerous, occurring in books 
13, 16, 17, 20, 22, 23, 24, 27, 28, 32. His obser- 
vations throw considerable light on the views of 
the ancient world concerning the plant. Whatever 
the ——— of the Druids may have been, Pliny 
considers it for the most part baleful both to the 
tree on which it grows, and to those who eat of 
its berries. It must be said, however, that he 
attaches the name, viscum, to several different 
plants—to the ita of Theophrastus and Diosco- 
rides, to the oreAls and épeap of the former, as well 
as to the viscum proper. 
quotations illustrating this, but the passages are 
numerous, 

A word or two as to Dr. Betx’s derivation of 
mistletoe. 
95, an account of the doings of the Druids, “in 
which,” he says, “as Britons, regardful of our an- 
cestry, we have even a domestic interest.” Surely 


this is very loose talk when applied to the Saxon | 


inhabitants of England. But the Druids, accord- 
ing to Pliny, called the mistletoe “suo vocabulo— 
omnia sanantem.” “This translation of the indi- 
genous term,” says Dr. Bett, “is still best re- 
tained in the German mistel, contracted merely 
from meist heil(sam), and not very dissimilar from 
our English equivalent most heal(ing).” Dr. Bett 
does not give the “indigenous term,” of which 
omnia sanantem was the equivalent. I will supply 
the omission. It was “ wchel-wydd, virgulam exi- 
miz virtutis.” The equivalent, in Old German, is 
gut-hyl. The meaning of omnia sanantem is rather 
all-heil than meist-heil. Now all-heil does exist in 


German, but it has no reference to the mistletoe. | 


It means, as in English, a sovereign remedy. We 
have all-heal in English applied to a plant (the 
herb basil), but its equivalent in German is hraft- 
wurzel. 

To sum up: there is not the slightest evidence 
in any Teutonic language that the mistletoe was 


I dare not indulge in | 


He quotes from Piiny, book xvi. chap. | 


| 

| ever called meist-heil. The word mistil or mistel 
is found in Swedish, Danish, Anglo-Saxon, High 
and Low German, Dutch, and Flemish, constantly 
in juxtaposition with mist, stercus. It is traced in 
this form by Graff (Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz, 
vol. ii. p. 890), back to MSS. of the ninth cen- 
tury. I have also found it in the same form in 
an Anglo-Saxon vocabulary of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Every German philologer who mentions 
the word comes to the same conclusion, which 
can hardly be set aside by a mere conjecture, en- 
tirely unsupported by a single fact. a 2 


The fact is, | 


THE WORD DISCIPULUS. 
| (3°4 S. vii. 279.) 

In reply to the question, “ Where did the word 
| discipulus get its letter p?” I would suggest that 
| the word is a substitute for disc-iculus, the presence 
| of the two consecutive gutturals being offensive 
| to the ear. That the Romans (and Greeks too) 
| were influenced by such a feeling in the formation 
| of words seems to be proved by examples such as 
| the following : —The Vatin Surca meant properly 
| “a prong,” hence a plural furce or furcule was 
| at first required to denote “a fork” to which two 
or more prongs are essential. This meaning of 
Jurca is further proved by the compounds difurecus, 
“two-pronged ;” trifurcus, “ three-pronged ; ” and 
by its Eetcltien from for or fod, as seen in fora-re 
and fod-ere. Now from the simple fwrca instead 
| of forming a diminutive furc-er, the Romans pro- 
| duced three varieties: forceps, or rather forcipes, 
| forfex or forfices, and forpex. 

So again from a base ak, denoting sharpness, as 
in dxuh, acidus, acetum, acus “a needle,” acu-ere, 
was deduced a diminutive apex, rather than acez, 
“a point.” 

But a more instructive example occurs in a word 
selected by Prof. Max Miiller, in his first series of 
| lectures for special consideration, which he calls 
the root pac, “look” of the Sanskrit. This San- 
skrit verb is by all etymologists identified with 
the spec of the Latin species spectare, and oxer of 
the Greek oxérroun:. But with submission to the 
| Oxford Professor, I would ask whether the base of 
| the verb be not a syllable sec, corresponding to seh 
of the German sehen, and our own see, so that pag 
would be no root at all? A derivative sec-ec being 
intolerable alike to Greek and Roman ears, the 
difficulty was avoided in different ways, the one 
language giving a preference to a form oxer (for 
cex-er), the other to spec (for sep-ec). Exactly in 
the same way our own language, which possesses the 
same suffix of diminution in the form ock (bull-ock, 
hiil-ock) from a simple scale=shell, has a secondary 
scall-op. 

I have omitted to notice the somewhat familiar 
fact that the Latin abounds in secondary, or per- 
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| 

haps tertiary, diminutives, corresponding to the | 

supposed disc-ic-ul-us, as in homun-c-ul-us, nav-tc- 
w-a, opus-c-ul-um, T. Hewrrr Key. 

Univ. Coll., London. 


Quotation (3 S. vii. 241.) — Christopher | 
Love’s quotation was probably from memory, and | 
inaccurate. He seems to refer to two maxims in | 
the Digest :—“ Favorabiliores rei potius quam ac- 
tores habentur” (50, 17, 125), and “In peenalibus | 
causis benignius interpretandum est” (F. 50, 17, 
155, § 1). R. C. L. 

The maxim inquired for is thus expressed in 
Canon Law :— 

“ Leges favorabiles ampliori interpretatione sunt intel- 
ligend ; seu in materia favorabili verba Legis accipi de- 
bent secundum amplam suam significationem.” (See 
Ferraris, Prompta Bibliotheca Canonica, Juridica, &c., ad 
verb. Lex, art. v. 38.) 

F. C. H. 


LEGITIMATION PER SUBSEQUENS MATRIMONIUM | 
(3 8. vii. 213.) —The student of history and 
heraldry combined will not fail to notice, under 
this head, both the fact that an act was passed in 
1397 for the legitimation of the De Beauforts, the 
sons of John of Gaunt and Catherine Swynford, 
and the alteration consequent upon this, in the | 
coat armour of the children of those personages; 
the effects of which are still to be traced in the 
heraldic insignia of some of our highest nobility at 
the present day. H. W. T. 


“ Secret History or tue Capryet or Bona- | 
parte” (3"¢ 8. vii. 136.)—A correspondent (T. B.) | 
quoting a note from Lieber’s Manual, which con- | 
tains the following sentence — 

“The Bishop of Amiens says in his mandement, ‘ The | 
Almighty having created Napoleon, rested from his | 
labours,’ on 
asks whether any authority, beyond that of Gold- 
smith can be given for these instances of glaring 
flattery and profanity. 

Ido not know whether the above quoted ex- 
ression is to be found in the bishop's pastoral, | 
ut if I am not very much mistaken, this identical 
hrase will be found in a speech addressed to 

Napoleon L, and reported in the Moniteur. In 
1808, on the occasion of the great reviews and 
military manceuvres executed in the neighbour- 
hood of Arras, Napoleon visited that city. A 
M. La Chéze was at that time prefect, and con- 
cluded his complimentary meek to the Emperor 
by saying, “ Dieu créa Bonaparte, puis il se re- 
posa.”” The zeal of the prefect was rewarded with 
the following quatrain, which was widely circu- 
lated at the time : — 

“Tl n’en resta pas la; 
Il fit encore La Chéze ; 





Puis il se reposa 
Beaucoup mieux & son aise.” 


The same phrase has appeared during the pre- 
sent empire, on a transpaz icy, I think at Lille, 


| under the auspices of M. de Calvimont. J. 


Wuo was Purtaternes? (3S. vii. 220.) — 
The Rey. Thomas Stackhouse, author of the His- 
tory of the Bible, and many other valuable works, 
used the signature “ Philalethes” to most of his 
smaller works. Jas. CoLEMAN. 


Joun Barcrort (3" 8, vy. 11.)— 

“Inthe year 1723, being the sixtieth of his age, and 
about the twenty-seventh of his ministry, died John Bar- 
croft of Arkill, near Edenderry. He was the son of Wil- 
liam and Margaret Barcroft, born at Shralegh, near 
Rosenallis, in the Queen’s County, in the year 1664. He 
was the first friend who came to settle near Edenderry 
after the Wars.”—Hist. of the Quakers in Ireland, by 
Thomas Wight, Dublin, 1751, p. 295. See also Gough’s 
Hist. of the Quakers, vol. iv. p. 261. 

“ Tn 1708, a meeting settled, and a Meeting-house built, 
at Ballytore, in the county of Kildare.”— Hist. of Quakers 
in Ireland, p. 347. 

I was under the impression that the subject of 
the foregoing notice was the originator of the 
colony of Balitore, which was founded by John 
Barcroft and another, as we learn from the Lead- 
beater Papers, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. But the statement of UrsacEivs, that 
the colonist had been, before his conversion to 
Quakerism, one of Cromwell’s officers, is quite 
inconsistent with my previous belief. There is 
but one John Barcroft mentioned in the two books 
cited above, and had there been another of a 
character and career so interesting as to have dis- 
tinguished him in the humble annals of Qua- 
kerism, the omission of his name from these care- 
fully compiled works would be singular. My 
John Barcroft would have been old enough in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century to have un- 


| dertaken the enterprise ; and my second quotation 


offers some slight presumption that the eolony 
may have been founded very near the end of the 


| century, as the earnest reformers would probably 


set up a “Meeting” as soon as possible. Will 
UrsaGetivus favour me with the source of his in- 
formation? I wish to identify the founder of 
Balitore. Sr. Tu. 


Ricewarp ArrEstreeE (3* §, vii. 124.) — In the 
Journal of Sacred Literature for Faly, 1864 (vol. v. 
n. s. p. 435), Mr. Barham includes among other 
works supposed to have been written by Dr. Al- 
lestree, Phe Government of the Thoughts, and The 
Duty of Christian Resolution, As Mr. Barham 
has investigated the question touching the author- 
ship of these and the other works attributed to 


Dr. Allestree he will probably be able to furnish 
a reply to the following inquiries : — 

1. Has Bishop Fell stated that the MS. of The 
Government of the Thoughts was found among Dr. 
Allestree’s papers after his decease ? 
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2, In what year and by whom was The Govern- 
ment of the Thoughts published ? 

3. What is the date of the first edition of The 
Duty of Christian Resolution? Who was the 
editor of it ? LILALLAWG. 

‘“Tyannor” (53'S. vii. 242.) — An adaptation 
of this novel to the stage, more popular than that 
of Terry, was made by Thomas | 
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ibdin; and pro- | 


duced at the Surrey Theatre, when under his | 


management, on January 20,1820. It bears the 
title of Ivanhoe, or, the Jew’s Daughter, and is 
printed in Cumberland’s Minor Theatre. ; Some 
ten years later, an adaptation of an operatic cha- 
racter was brought out at Covent Garden Theatre 
under the name of The Maid of Judah, but I be- 
lieve the songs only were printed. 
W. H. Husk. 
JACOBITES AND JAcoBrns (3™ 8. i. 425; ii.282.) 
“The most difficult, and at the same time amusing ex- 
amples of Amphibology, are those which commonly go by 
the name of Jesuitical verses,— ve which receive 


rses 


BookBinvine (3" 8. vii. 138.)—Will your cor- 
respondent add to his list a modest 13mo of 310 
pages, entitled — 

“A Manual of the Art of Bookbinding: containing 
full Instructions in the Different Branches of Forwarding, 
Gilding, and Finishing; also the Art of Marbling Book 
Edges and Paper,” Philadelphia, 1856, 
by James B. Nicholson, a worthy Englishman 
settled in Philadelphia ? Sr. Tx. 


“Brapsnaw’s Rattway Companton” (3 §, 
vii. 261.)—I have before me a copy two years 
older than the one you cite as the original edition, 
with the following title : — 

“Bradshaw’s Railway Companion, containing the 
Times of Departure, Fares, &c., of the Railways in Eng- 
land ; and also Hackney Coach Fares from the principal 
Railway Stations, illustrated with Maps of the Country 
through which the Railways pass, and Plans of London, 


Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, and Manchester.” Man- 
| chester, 1840, 16mo. 
Is not this the original edition ? Kappa. 


directly opposite meanings, if read in different order. | 


Thus the following lines, if read as they stand, must be 
admired for their staunch loyalty ; but let them be perused 
according to the order of the figures prefixed to them, 
and nothing can more strongly savour of rank Jacobin- 
ism : — 

1. I love my country—but the King 

3. Above all men his praise I sing, 

2. Destruction to his odious reign 

4. That plague of Princes, Thomas Paine ; 

5. The royal banners are display’d 
7. And may success the standard aid 

6. Defeat and ruin seize the cause 

8. Of France, her liberty, and laws. 

“The above, I am sorry to say, was not sported off as a 

mere jeu-d'esprit, but was actually composed to lend its 
artful aid to the cause of anarchy. I have it from a 


publications, as they were circulated, previous to the re- 
bellion in 1798, amongst the United Irishmen! I do not 
doubt but the following translation of another such poem 
into menkish Latin was applied to the very same laud- 
able purpose ! — 
1. Pro fide teneo sana 

Qu docet Anglicana 
Affirmat que Romana 
. Videntur mihi vana 
° Supremus quando rer est 
Tum plebs est fortunata 
. Seductus ille grex est 
8. Cui Papa imperator. 
9. Altare cum ornatur 
- Communio fit inanis 
. Populus tum beatur 
2. Cum mensa, vinum, panis 
. Asini nomen meruit 

5. Hune morem qui non capit 

14. Missam qui deseruit 

16. Catholicus est et sapit. 
“I have here ventured to supply myself a couplet that 


£7 im bo go 
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Witrtrmam WitriAMs (3S. vii. 241.)—In 1810 
he resided in Ivy Tower, in the parish of St. Flo- 
rence, near Tenby, Pembrokeshire, where his 
death occurred on Nov. 16, 1813. Five letters 
written by him in 1810 were addressed to Theo- 
philus Jones, the historian of Breconshire. They 
have been published in the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis for 1858 and ’59 (iv. 376-82, and v. 13-20). 
For further account of Mr. Williams and his 
works see Gent. Mag. for 1813, lxxxiii. 624-5. 

LLALLAWG. 


FREEMASON (2™¢ §, xii. 219.) —The passage I 
quoted from Cawdray’s Similies (“ As the free- 
mason heweth the hard stones,” &c.), I find is 


friend, who himself picked it up with many other similar | taken from a work of Werdmuller’s, translated by 


Bishop Coverdale, and published in 1550, under 
the title of A Spiritual and most precious Perle, &c. 
It occurs at the close of chapter vi. It is a pity 
that Cawdray does not give any references. He 
borrows largely from Werdmuller, whose writings 
abound in similies. Emionnacn. 


PaGawn CARICATURE: QUOTATION WANTED (3"¢ 8, 
iii. 89, 456; vii. 243.)— In Nova Variorum Scrip- 
torum Collectio, t. iii. 8vo, Hale, Magdeb. 1717, the 
frontispiece to t. ii. is a restoration of the picture 
described by Tertullian, and the print mentioned 
at iii. 89 is probably a copy cut down by the 
binder, the upper part having a scroll, on which 
is “Ononychotus.” The fifth dissertation is,— 
“Tdoli, quod apud Tertullianum Christianis affin- 


| gitur, verum nomen esse Ononychotus, demonstra- 


was wanting, but I will not so affront my reader’s pene- | 


tration as to point out to him which couplet that is.” — 
G. A. Addison’s Indian Reminiscences, pp. 209, 210, Lond. 
1837. 

Crvex (2.) 


tur.” The author is J. P. Heinius, It is short, 
occupying only twenty-two pages, but learned and 
well-written. The various readings are discussed, 
and the result is given at p. 85: — : 
“Emensi pene sumus viam, et tredecim eruditorum 
virorum conjecturas a scopo abludentes perlustravimus ; 
nostram nune proferamus sententiam, et exploremus, 
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albone clarius, quam cetere absit. Substituimus pro 
‘Ononychite’ 'Ovodxwres, vocabulum conflatum ex dyvos, 
asinus, bvvt, ungula, ods, auris. In ignominiosa tabula 
conspiciebatur monstrum auribus asininis, et ungulato 
pede. Asini ergo pars inerat, inerat etiam ungula.” 
Seo also Farrar, Bampton Lectures, 1862, p. 573. 
‘ H. B.C. 


U. U. Club. 


R. C. L. will find the quotation Deus Christia- 
norum dvoxoirns (not dvéxmdov, as he writes it) in 
one of the early chapters of Tertullian’s Apology. 
I regret that I have not the work at hand to refer 
to. KE. Watrorp, M.A. 

Balliol College. 


Lyncnets, oR Sueives iv WittsHire (3" S. | 
vii. 241, 302.)—Having been brought up on Salis- 
bury Plain, where those shelves are common 
enough to form a characteristic feature of the | 
scenery, and to have the local name of dynchets, I 
can assure the querist that Cobbett’s expression, 
“ thousands and thousands of acres of [formerly] 

loughed land on shelves, in Wilts alone,” is per- 
ectly correct; but their description in the latter 
part of the quotation seems absurd. The “rising 
parts” of stairs do not slope at all. Those of 
terraces formed in chalk must of course slope as | 
much as chalk railway banks, or about forty-five | 
degrees. Their commonest height is from ten to 
twenty feet. They are perfectly similar to the 
“ terraces of Zion” in Seddon’s picture, but con- 
fined always to the steep middle part of the slope’s 
height, because all chalk hills are left by the dilu- 
vial scour imperceptibly rounded off both above 
and below. Throughout the interior of the Plain, 
where its utmost undulations are nearly confined 
to 200 feet, I remember no hillsides marked with 
more than four ‘ lynchets,” but the higher downs | 
toward its outer escarpments, rising to 400 and | 
600 feet, may have many series of seven or eight, 
such as I have seen near Calne, and near Cran- 
bourne. It is quite exceptional to see any of these 
terraces cultivated, and they always, since I was 
old enough to know they were artificial, impressed 
me, without having read Cobbett, with an idea of 
the dense population that must once have dwelt on 
those now lonely pastoral wilds; though perhaps 
& greater share in conveying this impression is due 
to the immense military works, the ever-present 
entrenched camps or cities, mostly larger than Old 
Sarum, and almost as deeply fortified, the twenty- 
mile rampart of Wansdyke (Woden’s dike), and 
others hardly inferior, and the great sepulchral 
barrows, dotted by hundreds within sight of Stone- 
henge, and in smaller numbers about Avebury 
temple, and the barrow of Silbury, itself exceeding 
in cubical contents the third Pyramid. 
E. L. Garsett. 


Mr. Prykerton is perfectly right in his defini- 
tion of these so-called archeological remains. The 
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“shelves” are the work of cattle, as can be easily 


seen if the hilly feeding grounds be visited when 
stocked with cattle. In Devonshire the shelves 
are very common; in the immediate vicinity of 


| Exeter you can walk to a set of hilly fields, and 


verify Mr. Prxxerton’s statement in a few 
minutes. The cattle begin feeding from the bottom 
of the hill, and gradually work their way to the 
top; in so doing they tread down these terraces 
or shelves. In wet weather the cattle soon 
make these tracks, and with constant use for some 
time the shelves become widened and hardened 
with the weather. When once formed, and the 
pastures shut up for some time, the shelves 
get overgrown with grass, and any one passing 
by and not knowing how they were made, would 
be sorely puzzled to account for so singular a sight 
on the steep hill side. EpwarbD PvuRFITT. 
Devon and Exeter Institution. 


In Gloucestershire these shelves are called 
linchets, (In Kent the word is used for a bank or 
boundary.) They are supposed to be formed by 
sheep and cattle grazing on hill sides for many 
centuries. Any observer may notice little ones, 
only a few inches wide, on the sloping sides of 
sheep-walks. These small beginnings getting wider 
and widey by constant treadings, would no doubt 
be further widened if the land was turned into 
arable, and then being levelled to a certain extent 
would be more easily cultivated by spade or 
plough, and eventually have the appearance of 
shelves or steps. H. T. Exracomse. 


Atvorsg Contartni (3™ S. vii. 220.) — The 
name Alvoise is miswritten or misprinted for Aloy- 
sius, which follows. But Aloysius is the same 


| name as Luigi, the last Contarini Doge mentioned 


by Mr. Davipson. This appears to be the fa- 
vourite mode of the Italians for Latinizing Lewis. 
Thus, St. Luigi Gonzaga (the one specimen of 
chastity in that most licentious race), is often called 
St. Aloysius Gonzaga ; and on the coins of the Em- 
press Maria Louisa as Duchess of Parma, she is 
called Maria Aloisa. Is not Heloise another form 
of this feminine ? LAELIUs. 


Worps vsEep IN Dirrerent Senses (3" S. vii. 
278.)—Your correspondent E. H. A. should hardly 
have omitted garbled. This, Sir E. Coke, in his 
fourth Institute, tells us was a grocer’s word ; and 
“garbled spices,” expressed the best spices, care- 
fully selected and picked out. “ Garbled extracts,” 
in the present day, expresses just the reverse, 7. ¢. 
extracts dishonestly and unfairly chosen. Ww. 


Sone (3" S. vii. 281.)—I send you some lines 
which may be those after which your correspond- 
ent SEXAGENARIUS inquires. They are printed 
in Kelly’s Reminiscences (vol. ii. p. 289), and en- 
titled “Ballad by Sheridan.” And unless they 
are more known than I imagine, their tenderness 
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and delicacy may perhaps induce you to insert 
them in your pages : — 
“ No more shall the spring my lost pleasure restore, 
Uncheer’d I still wander alone ; 
And, sunk in dejection, for ever deplore 
The sweets of the days that are gone. 
“ While the sun as it rises, to others shines bright, 
I think how it formerly shone ; 
While others cull blossoms I find but a blight, 
And sigh for the days that are gone. 
“ I stray where the dew falls, through moon-lighted groves, 
And list to the nightingale’s song ; ; 
His plaints still remind me of long banished joys, 
And the sweets of the days that are gone. 
“ Each dew-drop that steals from the dark eve of night, 
Is a tear for the bliss that is flown ; 
While others cull blossoms I find but a blight, 


’ 


And sigh for the days that are gone.” 
A. 

Can SexaGEnanivs be seeking for the words of 
a song which Miss Edgeworth’s sister sang to Sir 
Walter Scott? It was a fragment, and related 
the woes of an Irish girl with a petticoat of red. 
The chorus was — 

“ Shool, shool! Ochone, ochone ! 

Thinking on the days that are long enough agone.” 

I copy the words of two verses, which Sir Wal- 
ter Scott said he had recovered by accident : — 

“ T went to the mill, but the miller was gone— 
I sat me down, and cried ochone, 
To think on the days that are past and gone, 
Of Dickie Macphalion that’s slain. 
Shool, shool, &c. 
“ T sold my rock, I sold my reel, 
And sae hae I my spinning-wheel, 
And all to buy a cap of steel, 
For Dickie Macphalion that’s slain. 
Shool, shool,” &c. 

These particulars I have gathered from Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott, 7th volume, pp. 198, 199, 
second edition. I should be glad to see the whole 
of the song, and to get the music if possible. 

C. W. BarkKLey. 

Detvr, Dotve, Daur (3'* 8. 
not be very easy to find full or fair proof. I have 
examined at least five probable sources of in- 
formation. 

The word dalf is, I believe, not often heard of; 
Ido not find dolve in two very likely places; nor 
even delve where it might be expected to appear. 

I am inclined to think that, though dolve may 
have its advocates, delve is perhaps as legitimate 
as any, if not more so—e. g. “ delve of coals.” For 
the word delve, however, the reference in one 
authority is to de/f—with the quotation, “The 
delfs would be overflown.”’—Ray. The heraldic 
delf-ten, indicative of abatement, and expressive of 
cowardice, may here perhaps be noted. 

As to the couplet—whether the Gothic, Belgic, 
or Saxon, is taken into consideration—the absolute 
correctness may be somewhat questionable accord- 


vii. 279)—It may | 


| 
ing to the estimate of Dolf (G.), Delfan (8.), or 
| Delven (B.). 

Query. Since there are such various readings, 
may there not be something in the channel through 
which they flow? Itis not impossible that per- 
sons, times, and circumstances, may account for 
much. 

Literary usage, as well as criticism, may have 
some variations from age to age. We may in- 
deed have met with names, altered by the lapse of 
time; and it may be difficult to trace to their 
original exactness in some instances. b. 


Bisnor Linwoop (3" 8. vii. 134, 266.) — Mr. 
BEDFORD will do good service to the cause of 
historical and herdldic accuracy if he will pursue 
the task now set before him, and thoroughly sift 
the authorities on this subject. In the meantime 
I beg to make a query, and to add a note or two 
on this head : — 
1. Are the tinctures which belong to the shield 
described by Mr. Beprorp known? Is there any 
authority for this bearing (a chevron between 
three leaves) except the Register; and on what 
ground is it considered that the addition of these 
arms is contemporaneous, and not added by a later 
hand ? 
2. Will Mr. Beprorp oblige me by a reference 
to any trustworthy ¢dlustration of the brass for 
| John de Linwood? Gough, Sep. Mon., ii. 53, 

mentions John, a brother of the bishop, who died 
| 1420. Is this the person indicated by Mr. Brp- 
FORD as “ John de Lyndewoode ” of 1421 ? 

3. Can your correspondent refer me to any ar- 
morial in which the arms he claims for the bishop 
are assigned to any form of the name Linwood ? 
Gwillim and others to whom I have had access, 
uniformly blazon Lyndwood, arg. a fesse cre- 
nellée between 3 fleurs-de-lis sa. 

4, As Bishop Linwood was a Fellow of Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge, perhaps your very able cor- 
respondents, Messrs. C. H. & Toompson Cooper, 
may be able to bring their extensive and ready 
learning to bear upon our inquiries. 

5. It was not my friend, to whom I am in- 
debted for the extract from the Blazon of Episco- 
pacy, who made the note of correction, although 
by a printer’s error the text of “N. & Q.” was 
made to represent the case in that light. Not 
having the book before me I was, of course, not 
aware of what preceded the extract, and simply 
made a “note ” correcting the error in the date. 

H. W. T. 

Mat AND Matt (3" 8. vii. 73.) — Many years 
ago we were advised to suspend a raw beef steak 
in a tub of home-made elder wine. I think we 
did so, but after the lapse of forty-five years I am 
more certain of the excellence of the wine than 
of the contribution of the beef. If it improved 
wine it is worth trying in ale. F.C, B. 
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Roman Trsserm (3™ S, vii. 281.) —If Mr. 
Hurcutnson had washed off the inflorescence every 
morning with pure water, he would not now have 
to lament over his incrusted pavement. The evil 
of which he complains is well known to all who 
have had anything to do with flooring tiles. The 
remedy for it isa very simple ene, and like that for 
many ‘ailments of the body’; daily washing with 
pure water will effectually remove ‘the mal: aly. 

A TILer. 


MATTHEW WRITTEN BY BARNABAS 
(3° S. vii. 27 -The legend that the original MS. 
of St. Matthew's gospel was discovered in the 
tomb of St. Barnabas, the apostle, was very widely 
spread and firmly believed in during the middle 
ages. The story is in a high degree improbable. 
A modern critic would naturally ask how the 
relics of St. Barnabas were identified four cen- 
turies after his death? How the manuscript was 
yroved to be of the age attributed toit? And 
eng granting the authenticity of the relics and 
the age of the book, it was proved to be in the 
handwriting of the evangelist? To none of these 
questions do the writers who mention this disco- 
very furnish any rational answers. See Martyr- 
olog. Rom. 2 Sep. > Surius de probatis Sanctorum 
Historiis, 11 Junii ; Capgrave, Chron. p. 87; Elo- 
gium Historiarum, pp. 201, 344; Beyerlinck, Mag. 
Theat. Vite Humane, t.i. 953, C.; t. ii. 1000, E. ; 
t. iii. 398, H.; t. vi. 937, C. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Jurisdiction 
Rev. M. 
yn.) 
toward 


years ago, 


The Court of Final Appeal ; or the Appellate 
of the Crown in Ecclesiastical Cases. By the 
J. Fuller, M.A. (Parkers: Oxford and Lond 
The 


subjec 


first directed his 


about fifteen 


author’s attention was 
t by the Gorham Case 
since which time he has been accumulating materials on 
the subject. His little volume contains, among othe: 
matters, a History of the Court from the earliest times to 


the present, an Analysis of the Debate on Bp. Blom- 
field’s Bill in 1850, and the Opinions of the Judges upon 
the Authority of Convocation in 1711; and the result at 
which he arrives is, that “the present Appeal Court is 
opposed to all scriptural, apostolic, and primitive prece- 
dents, and most unsatisfactory in every respect.” The 
work is carefully executed, and will be a convenient 
manual for those who desire to see a synopsis of a larg 
subject in a little space. 

The Secrets of Angling. By A. S. Moffat, 


* Reminiscences of Otter Hunting.” (A. & C. 





Of a surety, the mind of an angler is a psye 
stuly. Professing to imitate the great maste1 
art, and make it a rule of life to be “quiet and go a- 
ingling,” he no sooner takes rod in hand than he becomes 


a& very enthusiast. Mr. Moffat is no exception to this 
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rule: his preface is an outburst in praise of the delights 
of a country life, with its piscatorial pleasures, as con- 
trasted with that of life in cities, “the squalid haunts of 
vice, pestilence, and immorality.” But when he comes to 
treat on “the gentle art,” Mr. Moffat is a quiet, sober, 
practical teacher. He seems to have practised success- 
fully fishing in all its branches. His instructions are 
clear and intelligible; and as he not only tells how to 
fish, but where to fish, and how to cook salmon and trout, 
rets of Angling is a book which every Waltonian 
pleased to add to his library. 


his Sec 
will be 
Shakespeare's Editors and Commentators. By the Rev. W 
R. Arrowsmith. (J. R. Smith.) 


Such of our readers as remember Mr. 
oceasional Shakespearian papers in “ N. & Q.,” will not 
require to be told how thoroughly that gentleman has 
studied the writings of the great dramatist. They will 
remember too that his criticisms did not err on the side of 
mercy, and will readily anticipate the slashing style in 
vhich he here “exhibits the degeneracy of the existing 
of expositors.” 


Arrowsmith’s 


Account of the 


Shakspeariana from 1564 to 1864. An 
and 


Shakspearian Literature of England, Germany, 
France during three Centuries, with Bibliographical In- 
troductions. By ¥ranz Thimm. (Thimm.) 

This useful little manual of Shakspeariana will give 
English readers a good insight into the progress which 
France and Germany have made in the study of Shak- 
sy are. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: 

Warre's (Hexay Gosttixc) Seamons. 2 Vols. @vo(? ), 1817. 
Wanted by X. ¥. Z. care of the Librarian, City of London College, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


or Works or Aart, &c. on Loan 


Caratoccs or tae Exaianrion 
Part IV. and fellow= 


the South Kensington Museum, June, 1862. 8vo. 
ing parts, if any, or a complete copy. 

Mason's Svnvey or Inetann. Vol. ITI. (Preferred in boards.) 
Wanted by Mr. indrew Jervise, Brechin, N. B. 





Tar Paocerptwos or tue Cavrcn Concress at Oxronp mm 1862. 


Parers issusp sy tar Camparpor Cavarca Derence Assoctation. (A 
set.) 
Wanted by Rev. Aiken Irvine, Kilbride, Bray. 
Aotices ta Correspondents. 
Answers to ( espondents in our next. 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & "is now 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8¢ 

@s* Cases for binding the volumes of “N. & Q.” 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

* is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Pants. The Subscription for Stamrep Corres for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Inpex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 
»ayable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wittiam G. Surru, 32, 

Wettrxoton Sraser, Staanp, W.C., where also ali Commonications 
vor rus Eprror should be addressed. 

“Norss & Quearas” is registered for transmission abroad. 


may be had of the 


“Noras awp Qoents’ 





Cone or Asrumatic Coven aT THE Ace or E:oury-Frvs, sy Dr. 
Lococx’s Petmontc Warens. —“ Wm. Taylor, The Cape, Smethwick, 
aged eighty-five, says he for many years suffered from a husky, asthma- 
tical oman. To get rest at — was almost out of the question, 
although he tried many things; but for the last four years, ‘since he 
commenced taking the Wafers, he can insure a good night’ 3s rest, 

— Witness, RK. Brows, Chemist 55, Spring Hill, Birmingham.” Price 
Is, lid, 28. 9d, and 4s. 6d. per box, of all Drugzists. 

















